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Beautifully Illustrated NEW RALSTON RECIPE BOOK 


Illustrated in full color, contains 109 carefully tested, practical recipes, 
written in easy step-by-step style. These recipes will help you teach your 
students the many advantages of using cereals in cooking . . . economy, 
variety in flavor and texture, and the thrifty contributions of important 


grain nutrients, Available in quantity for you and your students. 


PLUS Family-Size Packages of these Ralston Products 


for Classroom Teaching of Cereal Cookery 


When ordering, please tell us: 1) the date you plan to teach cereal cookery; 
2) the number of students in your classes for whom you wish recipe books; 
3) whether or not you would like a full-size package of each Ralston 
product featured in the book. Order today! Send to: 


Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Service Department, 41-1 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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SERVE HUMANITY «x SERVE YOUR COUNTRY « SERVE YOURSELF 


Your Career... 
more Complete 


as an Army Dietitian! 


Here are three views of one of the serving with prestige and honor as a 
finer careers in Medical Service ... three commissioned officer in the U.S. Army. ~ 
bright reflections of you as an Third, you have unusual 
Army Dietitian. opportunities for personal as well 
First, you serve humanity, in the high- as professional development. In 
est tradition of your calling. You addition to broadening the scope of 
work in modern Army hospitals all your professional skill, your Army career 
over the world, using the best equipment affords you opportunities to widen 
to make your skills effective. You work, learn your social horizons. 
and achieve with a top medical team | Seek the most from your career in Dietetics. 
made up of progressive men and women | Serve three ways and gain three times 
like yourself. | the satisfaction from your service. Your life 
Second, you use your skills not only for humanity can be fuller, your work more versatile, your 
in general, but for your country in particular, career more rewarding, as an Army Dietitian. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY 

The Surgeon General— United States Army : 
’ Washington 25, D. C. 


SPECIALIST CORPS re Please send me further information on my opportuni- 
ties as a Dietitian in the United Stotes Army. 


U. S. ARMY 
MEDICAL SERVICE * 
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RATE 


10 400 


one 


The first lesson—a sure way to make delicious, 
golden cheese sauce that’s always creamy-smooth. 
Young cooks love Pet Milk cheese sauce served over 
open-faced bacon and tomato sandwiches. They can 
use it to make wonderful cheeseburgers, too—or 
serve it with vegetables, rice, macaroni, toast. 


The second lesson is even more valuable. Cheese 
sauce made with Pet Evaporated Milk illustrates one 
of the many ways evaporated milk can be used to 
increase the amount of milk nourishment in foods. 
And that’s a lesson in good nutrition that will be use- 
ful to your students long after school days are over. 


CHEESE SAUCE | 


1% cups diced American CHEESE 
(% Ib.) 

% cup PET EVAPORATED MILK 

1 tablespoon WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE (can omit) 

%4 teaspoon dry MUSTARD 

4 teaspoon SALT 


~ 


1. Mix in top part of 
double boiler or in 
small saucepan 


2. Cook and stir over boiling water until smooth. 


3. Serve on open-faced bacon and tomato sandwiches. You can 
also use this sauce on cooked macaroni, noodles, rice, toast, or 
such vegetables as asparagus, green beans, etc. Makes 1'4 cups. 


Economics Dept., PET MILK CO., 1448-J Arcade Building, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
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Teachers + Principals + Superintendents 
Guidance Counselors - Home Education Specialists 
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the fields of education and family living will aid in the selec- 
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available for counsel and advice throughout the Search. 
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@ The Betty Crocker Search for “Homemakers or Tomorrow” is designed 
to assist educators in their important work of building in young women a 
deeper appreciation and understanding of the American home as it affects 


our society. 


@ Betty Crocker asks school personnel to join in a co-operative effort to search 
out the most representative ““HOMEMAKERS OF TOMORROW” in the nation, 


@ Every girl who will be graduated from a public or nonpublic high school 
in 1955 is eligible to enter the Search. 


@ Awards will be made available at the local, state and national level for 


schools and participants. 


@ Award for the national “ALL-American Homemaker or Tomorrow” will 
be a $5000 scholarship and the Betty Crocker diamond-set Homemaker 
5 


Award pin. 


\ @ Each girl selected as the state representative ““Homemaker” will receive a 
$1500 scholarship—a complete set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica for her 
J ? 


school library—an educational tour for her and her school adviser, as 
Betty Crocker’s guests, to Washington, D. C., Williamsburg, Va., and 
Philadelphia, Pa.—plus a jeweled Homemaker Award pin, 
} @ Awards at the local level include an attractively designed pin, and personal 
| and library copies of Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book, 
Betty Crocker has selected Science Research Associates, Chicago, to de- 
velop and grade examinations by which selections will be made. The 
National Advisory Committee will also participate in selection of the 
**ALL-AMERICAN HOMEMAKER OF TOMORROW.” 
Important Notes: ions for integrat 
po . ... Suggestions for integrating the Search 
? — _ with the school program will be made 
... All high schools are invited to join 
: available for each participating 
in the Search. 
school. 
... A minimum of time will be required 
by participating teachers. All paper . The Betty Crocker Search for “Home- 
work will be handled by General Mills. MAKERS OF Tomorrow” has the ap- 
proval of the National Association 
... Selection and recognition of Senior of Secondary School Principals. 
) girls will be based on a written exam- 
ination that will require no more — ... Individual invitations will reach your 
, than one class period. high school principal soon. 


Look for your school’s invitation, with complete details, 
| in the mail soon! And tell your Senior girls about it! 
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Dramatize your 
Laundry Classes! 


with the NEW 
WASH AND 


Laundry Twins 
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Times have changed and laundry methods with them! Bring your students 
right up to date by teaching them the latest in laundering techniques 
with these famous twins... the Westinghouse Laundromat and Electric 
Clothes Dryer. 


The Laundromat’s last-word Agi-Tumble Washing Action flushes, lifts, 
turns, tumbles clothes 50 times a minute for better, cleaner washing. 


The Electric Clothes Dryer's patented Direct Air Flow System cuts dry- 
ing time, saves money. 


Both of these Laundry Twins have superbly flexible controls so you 
Can start, stop or repeat any part of the washing or drying cycle at any 
time. This is the secret of their wonderful success in laundering 
**tcemperamental’’ new man-made fabrics. 


Available under 
Westinghouse 
School Plan 


Newest models of Westinghouse 
Laundry Equipment can be se- 
cured under the budget-stretch- 
ing Westinghouse School Plan. 

This plan provides home ec 
labs with latest models at ap- 
proximately retail price. Pro- 
vides yearly replacement with 
newest models at no extra cost. 

Free folder gives complete 
details. Order copies for your- 
self and others concerned with 
purchase of teaching equipment 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Service Dept. JR-1054 
250 East Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio 


Teaching Aids... FREE 


Valuable kit contains a wide 
array of booklets on freezing, 
electric appliances, laundering 
miracle fabrics and many other 
phases of electrical living. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS : 


Its new! It's helpful! My 


Teaching Kit 


FREE 10 reacners 


Home Economics Department, JHE 
United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North River 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me a free Banana Teaching Kit. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 
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e “Intestinal flora can 
be changed either by admin- 
istration of drugs or by 
modification of the 
diet.”'»? Antibiotics, in 
particular, have been 
reported as markedly 
detrimental to a healthy 
intestinal flora and re- 
peatedly as causative 
agents in diarrhea, acute 
ulcerative colitis, and 
inflammatory reactions 
involving the intestinal 
tract from the oral 
mucosa to the rectum, 
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@ Lactogenic diets 
“decrease the tendency to 
digestive complaints,”” 
and patients on antibiotic 
therapy have “almost com- 
pletely controlled”® 
nausea and vomiting by 
the ingestion of dairy 
foods,? particularly 


buttermilk.!° 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'S Instant Coffee « 
STARLAC non-fat dry milk » BORDEN'S Evaporated Milk + 
Fresh Milk + Ice Cream + Cheese + Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk « BREMIL powdered infant food « MULL-SOY 
hypoallergenic food + BIOLAC infant food « DRYCO 

infant food « KLIM powdered whole milk 


@ With oral antibiotic 
administration, “the 
complications are gastro- | 
intestinal. The best 
prophylaxis against this | 
condition is to advise 
the patient to restock 
the intestinal flora...”!! | 
Cultured buttermilk has 
been reported, time and 
again, as an excellent 
dietary constituent for 
promoting better 
digestion.’ 13, 14,15 


@ “We found buttermilk 


preferable in infantile 


diarrhea, as compared 
with other milks.” 
Many researchers 19, 20 
concur in the opinion that 
acid milks such as butter- 
milk are an excellent 
source of healthy intestinal 
flora which promote normal 
digestion and elimination, 
especially in the presence 
of certain gastrointestinal 
disturbances, 


@ BORDEN'S BUTTERMILK is 
made by exacting standards 
with the same quality 
controls that are used in 
the processing of highly 
perishable fresh milk. 
Careful choice of starter 
and critical culturing time 
contribute to uniformity and 
pleasant taste (not overly 
acid) that characterize 
BORDEN'S BUTTERMILK. 
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INTRODUCING... 


Canco’'s latest booklet trio 


® Menus and recipes! ® Shopping guides! ¢ Every meal Canco-quick! 


If you were not at the San Francisco convention last sum- 
mer, here’s your opportunity to sign up for these newest 
teaching aids. Just in time to help you in planning this 
year’s schedule, Canco offers you: “Let's Serve Salmon,” 
“Canned Meat Magic” and “Tuna Talk.” 

These booklets are packed with recipes for wonderful 
dishes that can be prepared quickly and easily from canned 
foods. Your students will learn the value of today’s canned 
foods in basic menu planning. Only in cans is such a wide 
variety of foods readily available—any season, anywhere. 

Recipes are planned for preparation during a class pe- 
riod. And every recipe has been very carefully developed 
in Canco’s Home Economics Test Kitchens. 


If you would like to receive a copy of each of these 
booklets, mail the coupon which appears below. 


r—-AMERICAN CAN COMPANY——————————— 
Home Economics Section 

100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 

Please send free of charge: 

“Let's Serve Salmon” 

“Canned Meat Magic” 

“Tuna Talk” 


Street Addre 
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HERE’S THE RECIPE TO HELP FILL 
THE CLUB OR CLASS TREASURY 


| MARSHMALLOW 


| CRISPY TREATS 


Ingredients 


Butter or margarine 
Marshmallows 


72 servings 
1 cup 


18 servings 36 servings 


Ye cup Ya cup 
8 ounces 1 


pound 2 pounds 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies Scups(Soz.) 1Ocups(10 oz.) 20 cups (I Ib. 4 oz.) 
MAKE 'EM IN 6 MINUTES! 


4, 


Melt butter or margarine in large saucepan or kettle. Add 
morshmaliows and cook over very low heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until mershmaliows are melted and mixture is well 
blended. Remove from heat. 

Add Rice Krispies and stir until well cooted with marsh- 
mallow mixture. 

Press while warm to about % inch depth in buttered 13 x 9- 
inch pan. Cut inte bers approximately 3 x 2 
inches (see diagram) when cool. 

Insert skewers before lollipops harden. Wrap in 
colored cellophane or waxed paper. 


October 1954 


Nelleygis OF BATTLE CREEK 


MAKE 50¢ ON EVERY BATCH! 


If your club or class treasury is loaded, this is 
not for you. This is for the other 99.99% whose 
balance is bumping bottom. The recipe above 
is about the easiest way we know of to make 
money ... and have fun doing it. 

Just about everyone likes Marshmallow 
Crispy Treats. That’s why they're so easy to 
sell at football games, school gatherings, or in 
the lunch room. They don’t cost much to make 
...and you sell them for a nickel apiece. On 
every batch of 18 you clear about 50¢. 

Plan now to have your class make some 
Marshmallow Crispy Treats at home, in class, 
or after school. Give the old treasury a boost! 
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New-model SINGER 
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The “New Look” for Sewing Classrooms! 


COMBINATION SEWING AND CUTTING TABLE 


Saves space! 
No more need to have separate rows of 
sewing machine cabinets—and still other 
rows of cutting tables. 

The new SINGER* Table fills both needs 
in one! It lets you get more machines into 
limited space—makes yourclassroom more 
attractive, more ethcient. 

Makes teaching easier! 
No reason for students to shift and shuttle 
around the room. Each pair can have com- 
plete equipment all the time. 


Each SINGER Table holds two full-sized 
SINGER* Sewing Machines and provides 
work space for two more students. When 
machines are lowered, removable panels 


slip back into place—the whole table be- 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE'S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade.VMark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Copyright, 864. THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rughts reserved for all countries, 


comes a smooth, continuous surface for 
pattern pinning and cutting. 


Has so many convenience features! 
Designed specifically for classroom use, 
each table has: 


@ Two handy drawers—plus two deep 
openings to accommodate all standard 
tote trays. 


@ Folding leaf for extra space. (Second 
leaf available for other end if desired.) 


@ Durable “Formica” top in choice of 


colors. 
@ lable in beautiful blond or dark wood. 
@ uilt-in knee levers. 


@ All metal parts grounded. 


® Safety switch—cuts off power auto- 
matically when machines are lowered. 


@ Dustproof shields—completely enclose 
machines when not in use. 


@ Tamper-proof locks on panels. 


Size—O" x 42” x with 18” leaf. 


Available at special school discount with 
any full-sized SINGER heads you prefer. 


For free folder giving specifications of 
new SINGER Table, mail this coupon. 

| SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 

| Educationol Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. 
Please send folder giving details about 
Combination Sewing and Cutting Table 


and showing suggested classroom layouts, 


Nome 
School _ County 
Street 
City 
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Paris Meeting of International Federation 
of Home Economics 


At the request of the AHEA executive board, 
the president of AHEA and the executive secretary 
attended the meeting of the International Perma- 
nent Committee of the Federation internationale 
de [Enseignement ménager in Paris, September 
7, 8, and 9, 1954. 

The meeting was one of exceptional importance 
because the already important agenda, including 
revision of statutes, election of some officers, and 
choice of the next Congress meeting place, was 
made more critical by the sudden death last spring 
of the long-time president and the subsequent 
announcement from international headquarters that 
the Federation would no longer be subsidized by 
the Canton of Fribourg. 

The interest of AHEA in an international organi- 
zation of home economists and the support given 
the Congresses by AHEA members—nearly 100 
attended the Congress in Edinburgh in 1953— 
led the AHEA executive board to authorize par- 
ticipation in the Paris meeting last month. 


Ninth International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics in the United States in August 1957. 
The invitation of the AHEA and the Canadian 
Home Economics Association to the Federation to 
hold the next International Congress in the United 
States was accepted during the Paris meeting. 

Regulations for International Congresses, adopted 
at the Paris meeting, call for a national committee 
to be set up in the country in which the Congress 
is to be held with full financial responsibility for 
the Congress placed on this national committee. 
Congress delegates pay a registration fee. 


Statutes of the Federation were revised on the 
basis of the proposals made by the members. It 
was gratifying to see that the set of proposed 
statutes presented to the delegates incorporated 
many of the suggestions submitted by an AHEA 
committee composed of Marjorie Heseltine, Rua 
Van Horn, Zelta Rodenwold, and Mildred Horton. 

The statutes define members of the Federation 


as of two types: collective and individual. Col- 
lective groups include: public authorities, national 
committees, institutions, scientific and professional 
associations. (The AHEA is the only member 
group of the USA and comes under the last classifi- 
cation. ) 

The dues of individual members were set at 10 
Swiss francs. Dues for collective members were 
set at 200 Swiss francs, though the committee voted 
(AHEA abstaining) that the total population of 
a country would be the basis for a sliding scale of 
national dues necessary to support the Federation. 
Subscription to the quarterly bulletin issued by 
the Federation was separated from the dues. 


Mme. Marta deRycke of Belgium was elected 
president of the Federation with Mlle. J. Plancherel, 
who has long served as secretary general, named 
honorary president. Mme. deRycke is an_ in- 
spectress in the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
Brussels. Miss I. S. Gibson, principal of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland College of Do- 
mestic Science, was elected vice-president. 

Catherine T. Dennis, president of AHEA, 
was elected to a five-year term on the executive 
committee. Other executive committee members 
elected are: Estelle LeBlanc of the Canadian 
Home Economics Association, Toronto; Mrs. Ingrid 
Oswald-Jacobsson, Swedish National Committee 
for Home Economics, Stockholm; Helena Benitez, 
the Philippine Home Economics Association, 
Manila; and Phyllis Jackson, School of Home 
Science, University of Otago, New Zealand. 


Paris Chosen as Headquarters City. The Per- 
manent Committee selected Paris as the head- 
quarters city, with Mme. S. Fritsch of the Union 
nationale des Professeurs et des Monitrices de 
[Enseignement ménager familial proposed as secre- 
tary general. 


The AHEA representatives feel that much was 
accomplished in the three-day meeting, particu- 
larly in establishing greatly improved statutes. In 
the view of the AHEA representatives, the most 
serious shortcoming of the meeting was that it was 
not able to give more attention to the re-establish- 
ment of an international headquarters. Details of 
office location, personnel, financing, and activities 
of the headquarters office and program of the Fed- 
eration are still to be worked out.—Cartuenrine T. 
Dennis and Mitprep Horton. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 28 to July 1, 1955 


Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
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Our AHEA: 1954-56 


N his fireside chats to the nation, the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt seems to have established a 
precedent for all presidents to hold a “Fireside 
Chat” for the members-at-large. With this in mind, 
I am chatting with you, the members of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, not by my fireside, 
but from an open window near the beautiful, chang- 
ing colors of tree leaves—warm golds, browns, and 
orange mingled with the soothing green of the old 
pine trees. These tawny, vibrant fall colors attune 
one’s spirit to warmth through friendliness, gen- 
crosity with service, serenity in relationships, aware- 
ness of changing conditions, and renewal of cour- 
age through belief that eternal values remain re- 
gardless of changing situations and seasons. 

Our Association has always held as its values the 
well-being of individuals and families, the impor- 
tance of homes, and the preservation of values 
significant to home life not only in this country but 
in the greater world around us. 

John Harvey Furbay, in his address at our San 
Francisco meeting, left no doubt in the minds of 
those who heard him that family life is the most 
important influencing institution in the world to- 
day and that communication is rapidly breaking 
down barriers between all countries and all races. 
The challenge to us as home economists is to partici- 
pate in this ever-widening area of communication, 
not only in interpreting our values of family life to 
others but also in gaining greater insights into the 
values, cultural patterns, and educational programs 
of the peoples of other countries. This is one of 
AHEA’s major objectives for the next two years. 

Under the capable leadership of our 1952-54 
president, Elizabeth S. Herbert, amazing progress 
was made in developing a framework for action 
toward this objective of increased international 
understanding. I refer to the conference on The 
Home Economist in Expanding Programs of In- 
ternational Service held at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in May of this year. For detailed 
information [| suggest that you write to AHEA 
Headquarters for a copy of “New Dimensions in In- 
ternational Programs of Home Economics,” the 
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report of that conference, To implement our inter- 
national relations objective, may I urge every state 
association and each individual member to analyze 
the proposals for action on international relations in 
the AHEA program of work and plan for the doing 
of at least one of them in the coming year. 

All of us will at some time come in contact with 
peoples from other countries—in the educational 
field we will have professional responsibilities for 
planning itineraries, sharing experiences, conduct- 
ing tours, all of them time-consuming yet possible 
of rich rewards not always immediately seen. Those 
members who are not employed can render even 
more valuable services by making available real 
insights into our American family life within the 
four walls of their individual homes. Our own 
Association is composed of many persons of quite 
dissimilar cultural backgrounds and can thereby 
present the many facets that make family life so 
interesting and worth while in this great country 
of ours. Through sharing with peoples from other 
lands we translate in unwritten languages our 
motives, desires, and beliefs regarding individual 
worth and family values. These experiences with 
intimate family living describe more aptly than 
words just what democracy means to Americans, 

Even though we believe our family life to be— 
for us—the best and most democratic form existing 
today we are mindful that improvement can be 
made for many of our families. It behooves us to 
be alert to proposals for social action and to see that 
these are designed to aid in improvement of home 
and family life. 

Our national population is increasing at a rate few 
of us have yet completely realized. The life span 
has been markedly increased during the past 25 
vears. Young and aging are forming two large com- 
ponent segments of our population. Both groups 
will need some help from the home economist with 
her scientific training. It would appear that newer 
horizons may open newer types of work for the pro- 
fessional trained worker in our field. Suca possi 
bilities lead me into the discussion of another action 
program suggested in our program of work, 
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How can we encourage more young people to 
enter the various areas of home economics? How 
can we interest more capable young home econo- 
mists in graduate preparation for leadership posi- 
tions? These two questions pose the problem of 
going round and round in a circle. It would be- 
hoove us to take a quiet look at ourselves and to take 
stock. Often in my own fervour to get things done, 
my personal appearance, my emotions, and my 
physical strength are taxed too severely. On such 
occasions I have but to look in my mirror and then 
ask myself: Is it worth it? Have I really accom- 
plished much? How much have I missed in personal 
and interpersonal satisfaction? Surely if an adult 
feels such downcast moments, youth would judge 
even more harshly and quickly. Can't we, in this 
profession that we both love and enjoy, find ways 
of expressing our feelings to youth so that they in 
turn will catch the real essence of the job? In stock- 
taking, can we find newer ways of getting our pro- 
fessional job done with less-taxing efforts? Inter- 
esting more young people to enter the profession is 
a job for everyone—in school and extension pro- 
grams, in colleges, and in no lesser degree on the 
graduate level. It is interesting to note that very few 
trained home economists leave the profession. There 
is so much of interest in the field that once in, 
always in. This spirit should be contagious. Plan 
ways of informing young people about the possi- 
bilities but never lose sight of the fact that person- 
to-person relationships count most in decision mak- 
ing. 

Being a home economist, however, is—regret- 
tably—not always synonymous with membership in 
the American Home Economics Association. Ours is 
the parent organization; yet we never attract some 
qualified prospects to membership and frequently 
we lose some we have had as members. A member- 
ship goal for each state was accepted by the state 
presidents at the 1954 annual meeting. Use and 
expand the proposals for action on membership in 
the program of work. If we stay a member—get a 
member—keep a member the quota will not only 
be met rapidly but will far exceed our hopes and 
expectations. 

Sharing is one example of democracy in action. 
How many members can we call upon to share the 
Association activities for the coming year? There 
is much untapped ability among those who seldom 
are called on to perform a job, chair a committee, or 
be an officer. Perhaps a few do fail in their assigned 
tasks, but what other method can be used to de- 
velop leadership than through leading? Since good 
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evaluation is continuous we could look over our 
roster of the past several years to see how many 
repetitions appear and how few have been invited 
to assist in the work of the Association. 

Do we utilize the talents of our own members, or 
are we dependent upon outside help—ignoring the 
scientific training of our own group? Glamour adds 
spice, but the wide variety of training required of 
majors in the many areas of home economics offers 
endless flow of new knowledge, techniques, and 
ways of doing that are bound to stimulate every 
member to some degree. 

With the increasing changes in patterns of family 
living, the results of research now undertaken in 
most of our graduate schools should be so clearly 
and simply described as to have meaning and 
be of use to every professional home economist 
in her area of interest. Perhaps we think of re- 
search on too grandiose a scale. To the majority 
of us the “why,” “what,” and “which” can be more 
simply understood through the exchange of ideas 
and results that have been successfully used by 
someone else. Such a medium of exchange can be 
your JOURNAL and your state newsletters. 

Why is it when we speak of home economics many 
people still automatically think only of cooking and 
sewing? The answer, I believe, lies in lack of in- 
terpretation of our field—frequently to those nearest 
to us who could help with clarification if given more 
insight. In fact, I am appalled by the number of 
school principals who begin their conversation with 
me by saying, “I don’t know anything about home 
economics. .. .” Each of us, consciously or other- 
wise, is an interpreter. That being the case, we 
need knowledge of ways to give the public greater 
understanding of and appreciation for the contri- 
butions of home economics to the well-being of 
families. The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s bulletin “Opinion Building” gives invaluable 
assistance in the entire area of public relations. 
Other services within states can be utilized through 
workshops and conferences to help us strengthen 
our public relations program. 

In bringing this article to its conclusion may I 
reiterate that the major goals for 1954-56 are ex- 
pressed under the headings of legislative and social 
action, international relations, recruitment, member- 
ship, increased education in home economics, and 
public relations. The real essence of our entire pro- 
gram, however, lies in the relationship area begin- 
ning with ourselves, reaching those nearby and 
expanding to include the many. We can agree with 
Kirby Page, who said, “Take care of your relation- 
ships and the world will have new meaning.” 
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Today's Challenge to the Extension Worker 


HESE are challenging days and a fascinat- 
ing time to be an Extension Service worker. 
Probably at no time have technological, social, and 
economic changes been taking place more rapidly. 
The way we lived 10 years ago is not the way we 
are living now. The extension programs of 10 
years ago would not meet all of today’s needs. If 
we as extension workers were to use our time as 
we did 10 years ago, we would not be very effec- 
tive. 

What, then, do we need to consider as we move 
ahead? 

If you were about to take a long automobile 
trip—say on your vacation—you would certainly 
consider different roads or highways to take you 
where you were going. Some would wind through 
beautiful country; some would pass by the homes 
of friends; some would be faster than others. The 
roads you finally decided to take would be those 
that were best suited to your purpose. 

In nearly any field, you can advance toward your 
destination in more than one way—get ahead by 
using more than one method. 

From the day extension “began,” extension 
workers have had the vision and imagination to 
think of progress as attainable in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. This imagining or envisioning has 
also meant making choices. In our work it has 
meant thinking of many educational programs or 
activities that might be undertaken—then selecting 
the ones best suited to our needs. 

Decisions like this are rarely simple or easy. 
Fortunately our long-time objective of helping 
people to help themselves achieve better homes 
and better communities doesn't change. It is our 
way of reaching that objective that changes. 

Each home demonstration worker has a wealth 
of ideas she would like to work out. Her colleagues 
in Extension Service, the local leaders with whom 
she counsels, and the hundreds of homemakers 
she reaches, also see much to do. They have no 
lack of ideas. 

How then can we decide where the priorities 
belong? How to put first things first? We have 
no magic formula, but a look in three directions 
will help: First, toward people, to see what changes 
are taking place; second, toward programs, to make 
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sure they are developing to help with important 
problems; and third, toward ourselves, to see 
where our time and effort will be most effective. 


Looking at the Changes 


The family living charts prepared for the annual 
Outlook Conferences of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture point out some interesting facts about 
the people with whom we are working. Your own 
observation will give you many more. For several 
years we have watched schools build additions to 
house the greatly increased number of children 
born since the depression. These children are now 
reaching the early teens, This has meant an im- 
pact on 4-H Club work, and soon they will be 
young men and women. But as far as having an 
increased corps of extension workers to draw from 
for working with them, we are still facing “seven 
lean years.” 

The 1940 census shows that the last child of the 
average family was born when the mother was 
30. This lets us expect to find leadership from 
among the women in their mid-thirties. 

Young people in 1951 married about a year 
earlier than they did in 1940, the wives having a 
median age of 20. In the whole population about 
half of the women are in the 35 to 44 year age 
group. Both of these facts should he ‘Ip us in 
program planning. 

As you work with people under 35 you will find 
that half of them have finished high school, and 1 
in 14 has finished college. 

We need to be familiar with the income figures, 
too. The median net income of farm families in 
1950 was about $2,000, while rural nonfarm fam- 
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ilies netted about $3,000. Two-thirds of the farm 
families received the major part of their income 
from the farm. 

For the first time in generations more American 
families own homes than pay rent. 

As you know, about one in five rural women 
works outside the home for at least 15 hours a 
week. More than half of these working women 
are married, They will have interest in quick and 
efficient work methods and in increasing their 
managerial ability. 

You are aware of these and many other changes 
in the groups you meet. You know of changes 
taking place in communities. You have also ob- 
served changes in attitude. One homemaker ex- 
presses today’s attitude about program in this 
way: “We have streamlined our housework, and 
our program also meets the broadened interests of 
the modern woman.” 

Five and a quarter million families reported 
having been helped by the home demonstration 
program in 1953. A million and a half of these 
are in the organized clubs or units. No record is 
available on how many other families were helped 
through the mass media, such as press, radio, bul- 
letins, exhibits, or television. We are justly proud 
of this record even while we recognize that there 
are others to be reached. 

Facts about the people with whom we work give 
many clues as to what needs to be done. Knowing 
them, we can plan with our advisers to expand in 
a clearly defined direction so that there will be 
growth and so that we can more nearly meet the 
requirements of all families. 

On technological change, J. A. McCain, pres- 
ident of Kansas State College, makes this comment: 

The American home has always made an adaptation to 
changing social and economic conditions. As the drudgery 
of housekeeping is reduced, the homemaker has more leisure 
time. By the same process, there are few chores for the 
children. The technology responsible for these changes has 


provided new forms of recreation: the radio, less expensive 
books and magazines, more accessible motion pictures, and 
television. 

These new conditions could achieve the incalculable 
enrichment of family life. On the other hand, they could 
serve to cheapen and degrade family life. Extension pro- 
grams in homemaking have the opportunity to determine 
whether these phenomenal advances in technology will 


prove a blight or a boon to family life." 


Developing New Programs 
As we look at “program,” changes are also ob- 
vious. Homemaking skills in the narrow sense are 
1 Statement made in observance of National Home Demon- 
stration Week, May 2 to 8, 1954. Kansas State College 
Extension News Service release, April 29, 1954. 
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present—and should be—but newer aspects of 
homemaking are being worked on in a number 
of states. 

Young married women studied by Christine Hill- 
man of Ohio State University, and reported on in 
1953, indicated keenest interest in farm and home 
management, child development, money manage- 
ment, family relationships, and health—in that 
order.” 

Good human relationships are recognized by 
most adults as essential in our democratic way of 
living. Good management of all the family re- 
sources of time, money, skill, and energy is the 
basis of much family stability and happiness. More 
recently the need of families to know more about 
marketing and more about good business practices 
has been recognized. 

Because some families have had money for new 
equipment or other household needs, the home- 
maker has had to make many new choices in 
buying. Some homemakers have found that in- 
vestment in household equipment has made it 
possible for them to earn outside the home, thus 
increasing the total cash resource. Many more 
have used the increased hours of leisure for other 
homemaking or community activities. 

The realization by the homemakers that com- 
munity affairs and public affairs directly affect 
families has created a need for programs in these 
fields. 

New programs continue to develop as changing 
needs of families become apparent, and that is the 
way it should be. So we meet a challenge—“to base 
our program on vital needs of families and to keep 
up with developments in research and technology 
which can be applied to those needs.” 

This means that today’s home economist must be 
aware of resources in many fields. Some of our 
programs will be technical and in the home eco- 
nomics field; some must be more clearly related to 
agriculture; some will be worked out with govern- 
mental departments and agencies; others, with 
people in business, in the cultural arts, or elsewhere 
as the need arises. In these co-operative enter- 
prises, our job as Extension Service workers will 
be to see that facts from sound sources are inter- 
preted so that families can use them in making 
their decisions. 

In these 40 years we have learned how to teach 
household skills. ‘Ve are sure enough of the 
demonstration method that we teach local leaders 


? Cunustine H. Human. Areas of need of young rural 
homemakers, J. Home Econ. 46, No. 6 (June 1954), pp. 
377-379. 
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to teach others. In this respect, there is ample 
evidence that these leaders can teach “why” as 
well as “how.” For example, of two news items 
written by homemakers one begins, “Proper light- 
ing means much to the health and the eyes of the 
family”; the other, “Color is one of the most in- 
expensive ways to change a home for the better.” 

In the field of discussion and decision-making, 
we are less experienced. Here also we must be- 
come leaders and demonstrators. But to help us, 
we have educational research; and much experi- 
menting is going on in Extension Service itself. To 
give just one illustration, here is an Extension 
Service report from Towa: 

“A valuable experience in the use of television 
to stimulate discussion has just been completed. 
Twenty groups of young people held 93 meetings 
with attendance of about 1,000 to discuss public 
agricultural policy, economic outlook, and world 
trade.” This was an impressive result. 

If we are to narrow the gap between what is 
known and what is done, we again look at our 
methods of teaching. The demonstration is one 
of our proven methods. Says the homemaker, “I 
look at Elizabeth and she did, so I know I can.” 

Some Elizabeths need more help than do others 
to reach their goal. As you well know, some need 
only an idea, a glimpse of what is better. Others 
need to be shown. A homemaker writes, “I didn’t 
realize how much of the basic seven I was omitting 
from our meals until Miss Smith had me keep an 
exact record.” 

The present high interest in farm and home 
planning comes from a realization that management 
is a process, a way of analyzing problems and 
planning to solve them in the light of the family’s 
aims. It is not only economic planning for de- 
veloping a farm but planning how the farm family 
can raise its level of living and still be realistic 
about what is possible and practical in terms of 
money costs and family effort. Thinking through 
these increasingly complex situations is a process 
that can be learned. But it is not a process in which 
we can assume that all adults have become skill- 
ful. Some need help. 

Continued work on program development will 
keep our programs based on needs which families 
recognize as important. Further experiments with 
method will help us to interpret research and relate 
it more effectively to day-to-day living. 


Making Ourselves a Match for the Job 


Finally, we have a challenge to us as individuals 
—as home economists and as Extension Service 
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workers. The scope of our task is increasing rather 
than decreasing. We have some re-gearing to do 
in our look ahead; we have our own health and 
general well-being to watch; and we have both 
the efficiency and effectiveness of our time and 
effort to examine. Our interest in study, experi- 
mentation, and professional advancement will con- 
tinue to increase. 

Some states, and many individuals, are already 
working constructively at the use of “professional” 
time on each job in the belief that vitality, imagi- 
nation, and development are most often present 
when we are getting satisfaction from what we are 
doing. Much of our satisfaction comes from plan- 
ning and achieving. 

The challenge, then, to Extension Service 
workers as I see it, is a large, important, and many- 
sided one. It is the challenge to an age of growth, 
and development of opportunity, for all people— 
ourselves and those with whom we work. It is the 
challenge to solve vital problems of home and 
community living on which the contributions of 
home economics can best be focused. It is the 
challenge to progress in such a way that people 
can decide for themselves why more knowledge, 
skill, or a change of attitude is desirable, and can 
learn how to make the desired change. 

Naturally, the success with which each of us 
meets this challenge today will be the success of 
the Extension Service tomorrow. We as home 
economists must see broadly, must interpret what 
we envision clearly, and must proceed steadily 
toward the long-time objective. Our avenue to this 
goal will be programs which reflect not only our 
thinking but the thinking of those with whom we 
work. 

Success will not come from making changes for 
the sake of change, nor will it come from resisting 
change. It will come from clear aim, from recog- 
nizing why each goal along the way has not yet 
been attained, and from skillful planning of ex- 
periences through which it can be reached. Such 
success is not easy, but our predecessors have 
demonstrated that it is possible. 

What we pass along to our successors will be 
what we have helped create—an Extension Service 
which is vital because it is meeting current needs 
by solving current problems; an Extension Service 
which adds strength to the everyday living of mil- 
lions of people because in some way those people 
share in it or profit from it; and an Extension 
Service in which home economics is not only a 
technical aid in the economy but an effective force 
for better living. 
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World’s Families Choose New Paths 


LL over the world changes are taking place 

in patterns of family living, and we must 

know more about these changes if we are to plan 

and develop effective long-term international home 
economics programs. 

Obviously in the space at my disposal I should 
not try to emulate the claim of a certain paint com- 
pany which has as its slogan “We cover the globe.” 
The constitution and home economics work of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization also impose 
certain limitations on my terms of reference. The 
constitution states that the efforts of the Organiza- 
tion shall be directed toward “bettering the condi- 
tions of rural populations” living in our 72 member 
countries. My reference, therefore, is primarily to 
rural families. My observations will be further con- 
fined to those countries in which FAO is helping 
governments to develop home economics programs 
by providing home economists under technical 
assistance. However, since the list includes the 
Caribbean, Ceylon, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Iraq, 
Israel, Mexico, Syria, Thailand, and Yugoslavia, 
we shall literally “circle the globe.” 


Need for Reliable Information 


Before I go further I want to draw your atten- 
tion to a problem which confronts every home 
economist interested in international work. I refer 
to the dearth of reliable, scientific information on 
patterns of family living. This has been a serious 
handicap to the development of international home 
economics, It is still a major problem. Even in 
regard to the objective, numerical aspects of family 
life, we do not really know the size and nature of 
our world-wide task. For example, we do not have 
accurate information on how many babies are born 
or how many people die each year; how many 
people are homeless because of political factors or 
natural disasters; or on the more permanent factors 
of poverty, hunger, and want. We do not know 
enough about the daily diet of rural people in some 
countries nor of the most effective ways of utilizing 
available food materials. Information on the num- 
ber of totally or partially illiterate people in the 
world fs incomplete. We do know, however, that 
women constitute the largest percentage of the 
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world’s illiterate population and that in some coun- 
tries 80 to 90 per cent of the women are illiterate. 

There are still many countries from which accu- 
rate, vital statistics cannot be obtained and where 
the collection and analysis of statistical data on 
conditions of family living have never been used as 
a basis for government planning in programs of 
health and welfare, education and agriculture. 
FAO attaches great importance to assisting gov- 
ernments in the development of techniques and 
practices for compiling and using statistical infor- 
mation. 

Information on patterns of family life in the 
member countries of FAO comes from various 
sources. Annual reports and other special reports 
and studies from member countries cover agricul- 
tural, economic, and social welfare fields in which 
FAO is interested. Conferences and Council meet- 
ings of FAO and the other specialized agencies of 
the United Nations provide useful information. But, 
most of all, I rely on the reports of headquarters, 
regional, and technical assistance staff members 
who have lived and worked in our member coun- 
tries. In preparing this paper, I have given special 
attention to the reports of the 38 nutritionists and 
home economists whom FAO has had on its field 
staff since our technical assistance program was 
initiated in 1950. 


The Population Problem 

A consideration of changing patterns of family 
living might well begin with a few words on the 
population problem, about which we are hearing 
a great deal. 

According to the latest information of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations, 
the population of the world is increasing at the 
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rate of 26 to 32 million per year. It is estimated 
that within the lifetime of the present generation 
of children, the world population will reach four 
billion, and the number of people to be fed, housed, 
and cared for will be nearly doubled. Two-thirds 
of the world’s population now live in rural areas— 
the majority in the so-called “underdeveloped” 
areas of the world (though I prefer to call them 
“rapidly developing” as contrasted to our more 
traditional development). At present, the most 
rapid rate of population increase is in Latin Amer- 
ica. In general, the increase is greatest in those 
countries which can least afford it. 


Common Denominators 

When we use the term “standard of living” we 
are usually thinking of the physical aspects of 
family life. Are there any simple, common denomi- 
nators or terms which we can use to describe the 
physical aspects of family life in the rural areas 
of the world? Yes, there are. We can, for example, 
say that with the exception of a few countries, 
rural families are inadequately housed, fed, and 
clothed. In order for us to understand what this 
means in more specific terms, I propose to take 
examples from two different areas of the world— 
Mexico and the Middle East. 

The Mexican peasant of the mountainous Michoa- 
can country has a historical heritage of culture and 
wealth. He speaks an ancient language and is rich 
in knowledge of folklore and rural life. He has 
been told that at one time in the history of Mexico 
his people lived comfortably in larger and better 
houses. Food was plentiful in the woods and rivers 
and lakes, and the land produced all the maize a 
man and his family needed for the longest winter. 
The museum in the nearby town is full of samples 
of the clothing worn by his ancestors. He can see 
it is good homespun material, well woven and gay 
with color and design. 

Now he lives with his wife, their five children, 
and his aged father in an adobe hut of two rooms. 
The floor is hard-packed mud, uneven and slippery. 
The walls and roof are blackened by the smoke 
from the open fire in the center of the floor. This 
is the busiest place in the house, for here his wife 
bends over the three stones where the family’s one 
hot dish of chili and maize is cooked each day. 

During the day he goes to the nearby lake to 
fish. Every year there are fewer and smaller fish 
to be had, and he has less to sell in the market 
place. His wife and children need clothing, but 
unless he can sell more fish they must do without 
for another winter. 


Muriel W. Brown, right, points to flags on a map of the 
world indicating the places where home economists are 
or have recently been working abroad in international 
programs. The home economists in the picture have 
all had personal experience in many of the countries 
where home economics programs are being conducted. 
Margaret L. Hockin, far left, is chief of the home eco- 
nomics section of the nutrition division of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations in 
Rome. Katharine Holtzclaw, second from the left, has 
recently joined the staff of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration in Washington after seven years of service 
in U. S. government programs in Europe. Durga L. 
Deulkar, from India, was the AHEA Helen W. Atwater 
international fellow at Syracuse University during the 
academic year 1953-54. All four were speakers or panel 
members at the Conference on The Home Economist 
in Expanding Programs of International Service, held 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, May 10 to 12, 1954. The map served as the back- 
drop for the first two general sessions of the Conference. 


His wife works harder than he does, for there 
are many things only women can and should do. 
She keeps the house and yard clean by sweeping 
and goes to the village pump 500 yards away for 
all the water the family uses. When the pump 
goes dry in summer she goes down the steep hill to 
the lake for their water. She often takes the family 
laundry to the lake and, kneeling on a large stone, 
rubs and pounds the dirt out. Sometimes her work 
is easier because she had the money to buy a piece 
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of soap on market day, but this is not usual. Her 
neighbors also come to the lake to do their laundry. 
They talk about the poor catch of fish, the long 
wet season which is bad for their crops, the num- 
ber of children in the village who have a rash that 
makes their heads and eyes ache. They talk, too, 
about the coming fiesta and whom they will see 
from the other villages when they all gather to- 
gether for music and singing in the market square. 

In the evening this man, his wife, and their chil- 
dren sit around the fire until it is time to lay a 
blanket on the floor and sleep. The doctor has 
told him that so much smoke is bad for his health, 
and especially his eyes; but how can this be so, 
since he grew up in this very house, and his neigh- 
bors, too, live the same? But he worries, for he 
has not been feeling well, and he cannot afford to 
go again to the doctor. Perhaps tomorrow he will 
catch more fish. 

In Iraq, the little village of Delphia rises out of 
the desert, brown and dry in the midday sun. 
When the sky is free of clouds and no dust storm 
is brewing, the cluster of mud houses can be seen 
from several miles away. The whole village covers 
no more than three acres of land. Yet, 25 families 
live here. 

The outer walls of the mud houses make a natu- 
ral protection from invading animals or thieves, 
and proximity gives the people a feeling of in- 
creased security. They are careful to keep horses, 
sheep, and chickens within the encircling wall 
formed by the houses, for the loss of an animal is 
a tragedy to the whole village and must be ac- 
counted for to the overseer or manager. The fear 
of thieves and evil spirits also influences the plan- 
ning and building of the houses. Absence of win- 
dows, or at most only small openings high in the 
wall, makes invasion more difficult. Even the door 
to one’s house is made low and small. One must 
stoop and enter carefully, pausing inside until 
one’s eyes become accustomed to the inner dark- 
ness and smoke from the dung fire in the corner. 

The only water for the people of Delphia comes 
from the nearby ditch, which also serves to irri- 
gate the fields. It is foe as well as friend, since it 
carries the bacteria of dysentery and typhoid and 
the snails of bilharziasis. Seventy-five per cent of 
the people in the village know they have this intes- 
tinal disease because their urine is red with blood. 
But they do not know that this is a bad thing nor 
that it has any relation to the dirty water in the 
ditch. 

Many children are born every year in Delphia, 
and many die. They have a saying, “Children born 
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in the summer die in the winter; children born in 
the winter die in the summer.” It is a miracle if a 
child survives his first year. When I went to Del- 
phia to work I asked the men of the village if I 
might work with the women. They said, “You are 
welcome if you teach them how to keep our chil- 
dren alive.” So we started right there. The women, 
too, know that in a polygamous society, security 
comes to them through bearing and raising chil- 
dren, chiefly sons. 

All the influences which make for poverty, dis- 
ease, indebtedness, ignorance, and insecurity are 
present in the village of Delphia. There is no 
“standard of living” here; mere existence is the 
pattern of daily life. 

Do you think I have drawn an exaggerated pic- 
ture? At least 80 per cent of Egypt's rural popu- 
lation live under similar conditions, and percent- 
ages in other Middle East countries and Africa are 
only slightly less. In India, Pakistan, and other 
parts of the Far East and Latin America the same 
conditions exist. 

These deplorable physical conditions of family 
living are not new. They have existed for centuries, 
aggravated by increasing population pressure on 
the land with attendant low productivity, by the 
ignorant and wasteful destruction of natural re- 
sources, by the methods of farming of absentee 
landlords, by the accumulation of unpaid debts, by 
the spread of old diseases and the introduction of 
new ones, and by many other factors. 

Recent national and world events have, however, 
introduced new problems into some of these areas. 
Since World War II millions of refugees and dis- 
placed people have had to be cared for. The war 
for national independence has been won in India 
and Pakistan but at great cost in disruption of 
family life. The same struggle is going on in coun- 
tries of the Middle East, Africa, and the Caribbean. 
Yugoslavia is trying to evolve a form of socialism 
acceptable to the various races in the six republics 
that have different cultural and economic back- 
grounds and patterns of family living. The new 
state of Israel has been formed with bloodshed, but 
its social and economic, as well as its political, 
security have yet to be won. Jewish families from 
all over the world must learn new ways of living, 
if the state is to survive. 

Rural families have been active in these national 
movements vaguely aware of their meaning, hope- 
ful of better things to come. 


Positive Factors 
Let us turn our attention now to some of the 
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positive forces—political, economic, and social— 
which are at work among rural families and which 
are already influencing patterns of family living. 
Some of these forces have particular significance 
for the home economist and her programs for im- 
proving conditions of rural living, for they represent 
changing values and new objectives of rural fam- 
ilies. 

First, the political concepts and aims of rural 
people are changing. Rural people are less willing 
to submit to administration by direct control. They 
are showing a keener interest in securing local 
executive and judicial functions and more respon- 
sibility for major policies. They are defining in new 
terms what they believe to be local responsibilities. 
They are asking for more demonstrations—more evi- 
dence within the village and community—that the 
freedom they have won at such cost has some 
meaning in their daily lives. Katherine O’Brien 
expresses this new attitude of rural people thus: 


Speak not to us of freedoms in the large, 
Nor chisel words to just the proper bevel; 
Assume your closer and more pressing charge: 
Let us have freedoms at the local level. 

The things we need are very simple things: 
Respect for human life and honest labor, 
A proffered hand—no prompting from the wings, 
A better casting in the role of neighbor.? 


One evidence of the increasing participation of 
rural families in their own local affairs is the growth 
of community councils and social and family wel- 
fare organizations. These can be found in many 
countries, but in a particularly active form in cer- 
tain non-self-governing or mandated territories, 
such as those in the Caribbean, where, to an in- 
creasing extent, many of the executive functions of 
government are being assumed by native people. 
I remember my surprise at finding so many volun- 
tary organizations at work in the rural areas of the 
Caribbean, all providing opportunities for rural 
families to participate more actively in community 
life and to play their role in planning and develop- 
ing more adequate services for themselves and 
their neighbors. 

On the other side of the globe, the women’s or- 
ganizations of India, Ceylon, and the Philippines 
are pioneering in nutrition and child-care pro- 
grams and sometimes advising the government as 
to what is needed. It was the All India Women’s 
Food Council which faced the 1951 rice famine in 
their country with realism and originality. They 

1“The Freedoms.” Scientific Monthly 68, No. 5 (May 
1949), p. 353. 
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established non-cereal cafeterias to encourage peo- 
ple to eat more non-cereal foods and offered simple 
meals at low cost. They requested the government 
to secure an expert in institutional management 
from FAO to help them establish a training college 
for administrators and managers of their cafeterias 
so that high standards of cleanliness and food serv- 
ice could be maintained. Though the emergency 
has passed, the cafeterias are established on a per- 
manent basis and are helping to educate Indian 
people to better standards of nutrition. 

But there is a newer and equally significant 
trend, namely, the increasing interest of govern- 
ments in providing rural families with more ade- 
quate welfare and educational services. We find 
concrete evidence of this in the postwar develop- 
ments of rural community or social welfare centers 
in Ceylon, India, Thailand, the Philippines, Egypt, 
and other parts of the Middle East. Home econo- 
mists should be particularly interested in these 
social centers, which provide health services for 
all members of the family, from the newborn infant 
to the aged grandparent. These can, with guidance 
and help, become educational as well as welfare 
centers. 

The rural social centers of Egypt and India and 
the Fundamental Education Centers of Egypt, 
Iraq, Mexico, and Thailand demonstrate how, over 
a period of years, programs of health and social 
welfare can be linked with education to build up 
increasing adequacy and self-respect in the villager. 
They should certainly be used to encourage total 
family participation. When I first visited these cen- 
ters in Egypt in 1950 I realized that the villagers 
did not understand their purpose nor trust those 
who operated them. It was encouraging to visit 
them again in the spring of 1954 and to see the 
changed attitude and increased interest in working 
co-operatively. 

Second, turning to the economic forces at work 
in rural communities, I wonder if we recognize 
the cumulative influence over the last century of 
commerce and trade, of Christian missions, of the 
programs of national governments and international 
organizations, and the effect of these on patterns of 
family living? 

We know that rural people everywhere are be- 
coming more aware of and committed to the mate- 
rial civilization which is the hallmark of the West. 
They are becoming familiar with the goods and 
services which make life easier and are proclaiming 
their right to these goods and services. Our home 
economists find many evidences of new material- 
istic values in even the most remote rural homes. 
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They should be challenged to use sensitively this 
interest in the unfamiliar and different as they seek 
ways of helping the rural woman to utilize im- 
proved methods of working in the home. 

With increasing industrialization, more rural 
people, especially men, are joining the employed 
laboring class and are getting used to cash incomes. 
Also, as they become more aware of possibilities of 
alternative occupations they are less willing to ac- 
cept low wage employment. Even if rural people 
are not directly involved in a strike, they hear 
about it and realize that the old relationships be- 
tween employer and employee are changing. 

New attitudes to labor are also developing as a 
result of employment that requires regular hours 
of work and diligence and skilled performance from 
the employee. In recognition of this, governments 
are gradually establishing more adequate training 
systems to fit the rural laborer for more skilled 
work, FAO and UNESCO are helping many gov- 
ernments to develop vocational and_ technical 
schools for rural youth, with major emphasis on 
vocational agriculture. In a few countries, notably 
Israel and Yugoslavia, careful consideration is being 
given to the broad distribution of manpower 
through the national economy; and the proportion 
of rural people engaged in agriculture, public 
works, or enterprises of a private character is care- 
fully determined. FAO has helped both these coun- 
tries to see their problem in relation to vocational 
home economics training for girls. 

One index of the increasing participation of rural 
people in a cash economy is their desire to save 
money as well as to spend it. This is one reason 
why rural co-operatives and rural credit systems 
have grown rapidly in Latin America, the Carib- 
bean, and certain countries of the Far East, notably 
Japan and the Philippines. Through co-operatives, 
rural families can learn some very effective ways of 
helping themselves. For example, in the rural 
schools of Iraq which are being developed by a 
UNESCO Fundamental Education team, children 
who live at great distances from their schools are 
saving to purchase bicycles through their own 
school co-operatives. The whole family becomes 
interested and learns from such a project. 

Third, economic development usually connotes a 
wider social horizon. Rural people are beginning 
to see themselves not simply as bystanders or ob- 
servers in the sharing out of the goods of civiliza- 
tion but as active participants. They are also look- 
ing for the more creative roles which are possible 
as they learn how to produce more things with 
their own capital, their own equipment, their own 
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management. They are recognizing, moreover, that 
with such new roles comes a new dignity and that 
the assumption of economic responsibility makes 
for social status. We can anticipate that one out- 
come of this may be the emergence of new social 
and economic classes in the rural community, with 
different standards of consumption. 

Most of the so-called “community _ projects” 
which are primarily concerned with the economic 
development of a country have social implications 
as well. The vast reforestation and soil reclamation 
projects of Iraq, Israel, and India, and other re- 
gions of the world; the organization and develop- 
ment of community co-operatives; the extension of 
education and the opening of rural schools for girls 
as well as boys; the building of roads; the installa- 
tion of pumps and village wells; these are projects 
which depend on the active participation of the 
rural family, and through which family members 
can learn how to help themselves to better condi- 
tions of living. These activities also promote in- 
creased community solidarity. 


Implications for International Home 
Economics Programs 


How may these trends or changes be related to 
the work of the home economist engaged in inter- 
national service? 

Do we accept the fact that society—everywhere— 
is dynamic and changing and that our task is to 
help families not only to keep abreast of changes 
and to utilize them for increased security and hap- 
piness but to give guidance and direction to these 
changes? Japan provides us with a good illustra- 
tion of a country which, in a short space of time, 
became highly industrialized, while retaining many 
feudalistic conceptions within the family structure 
and organization. Who can predict how history 
might have been written had the technological 
advances of Japan been somewhat retarded while 
individuals learned a bit more concerning their 
changing roles within the family and community? 

Do we really believe that home economics edu- 
cation can make a significant contribution to the 
peace of the world? If so, we shall accept our re- 
sponsibility for interpreting to governments the 
importance of helping rural families to achieve 
better standards of living. We will become more 
explicit about the part that home economists can 
play in achieving this objective. 

I believe that we must face with greater realism 
than heretofore the real nature of our task and 
develop greater skill in using the resources that lie 
at hand. The most immediate and pressing prob- 
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lems of rural families everywhere are physical 
problems: where to live, what to eat, how to keep 
warm. 

Home economists started their rural programs in 
the United States over one hundred years ago by 
dealing with the most fundamental aspects of 
family living. Can we do the same in Ceylon, 
Syria, and Turkey? Let me give one illustration of 
what I mean. The majority of rural women in the 
world do not cook the family food on electric or 
gas ranges, or even on wood or coal stoves. Some 
of the more fortunate have little charcoal pots or 
the very inflammable oil burners, but most of them 
gather a few twigs or leaves or bits of dried cow 
dung and light these on the mud floor of the hut, 
just as the Mexican and Iraqi women do. This is 
wasteful of time, energy, fuel, and food and repre- 
sents a health hazard to all the family. Home econ- 
omists, all over the world, are working on this 
problem. They first utilized the research done by 
Dr. Raju in his engineering institute in Hyderabad, 
India. Now they stimulate and help each other. 
During the recent FAO-Caribbean Commission 
Training Course for home economics workers in 
the Caribbean, every student learned how to make 
a simple, improved stove from materials available 
in the area; she can now demonstrate and promote 
better cooking practices in her own country. 

Governments are looking for simple, practical 
demonstrations of the contribution which home 
economics education can make to the improvement 
of the social and economic conditions of family 
living. Too often governments have reason to asso- 
ciate home economics with the superficial, such as 
icing cakes for school receptions, or fancy embroid- 
ery. Prejudices against home economics are deep- 
rooted and are, all too often, justified. We must, 
somehow, get home economics out of the classroom 
and into the family and community if our technical 
assistance program is to succeed. 

Israel is giving a fine demonstration of how this 
can be done. With the sudden influx of emigrants 
following cessation of hostilities, thousands needed 
to be housed, fed, clothed. Programs in nutrition 
were co-ordinated and all efforts mobilized to feed 
families and to teach emigrants the uses of the 
foods. In the new College of Nutrition and Home 
Economics, which Elda Robb of Simmons College 
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helped to establish, major emphasis is on training 
nutrition workers who, in various capacities, can 
continue to promote better nutrition throughout 
the country. 

We in FAO believe that home economics pro- 
grams should be developed as an integral part of 
existing educational and social welfare programs 
in rural areas. There is no one right way to begin 
home economics work in Ceylon, Egypt, or Yugo- 
slavia. Sometimes an FAO home economist works 
as part of a team of health specialists who are sur- 
veying medical and nutritional needs in an area. 
Mary Ross of Maine is a member of such a team 
in Calioub, Egypt. Not far from her is Grace 

jadig of Temple University, Philadelphia, who is 
working in a UNESCO Fundamental Education 
Center where young men and women from all over 
the Middle East come for training in rural leader- 
ship. This is primarily a center for training in 
methods and the production of teaching materials. 
FAO attaches considerable importance to such cen- 
ters and co-operates with UNESCO in similar cen- 
ters in Mexico and Thailand. In Ethiopia our 
Norwegian home economist, Thyra Andrén, is 
building a tukul or native hut on the grounds of 
the school in Addis Ababa in order to relate her 
teaching more closely to the !fe of her students. 
Teachers from the provinces will come to a train- 
ing course this summer and will learn some of the 
simple practices for improving standards of living 
in rural homes. In Ceylon, our Dutch home econ- 
omist, Willi Pranger, has established a test kitchen 
for testing the acceptability of certain foods which 
should be more fully utilized in improving the 
daily diet. Sometimes, as in Iraq, where Jessie 
Brodie of Toronto is working, we have an oppor- 
tunity to assist with the development of more 
adequate home economics training in an existing 
educational center or college for women. 

Many years ago, Kobert Browning suggested a 
sound approach to all our home economics techni- 
cal assistance programs in “Bishop Blougram’s 


Apology”: 


The common problem, yours, mine, everyone's, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but, finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means: a very different thing! 


“Highlights of the 1954 National Health Forum,” a digest of the Coun- 
cil’s 34th annual meeting, is available from the Nationai Health Council, 


1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Price 75 cents. 
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A Homemaking Program for 


Youth and Adults 


The following articles are based on the program of the elementary, secondary, 
and adult education section during the 1954 annual meeting of AHEA in 
San Francisco. The program was presented in two panel discussions: “What 
Are the Needs in Home and Family Living Today?” and “How Can Home- 
making Education Assist in Meeting These Needs?” 


WHAT ARE THE NEEDS IN HOME AND FAMILY LIVING TODAY? 


In the Homemaking Program 


Our primary need is to help all individuals 
recognize that satisfying home life is a fundamental 
goal of all people and one that requires under- 
standing and skill for effective participation. This 
means that boys as well as girls need an opportun- 
ity to formulate values and test their meaning in 
real life experiences. 

In order to have a realistic framework for con- 
sidering needs, recognition must be given to the 
fact that homes and families are affected by major 
changes in agriculture, industry, and business, as 
well as the increasing tensions in our national and 
international life. Families must face changes in 
occupation, residence, housing, income, and mate- 
rial resources. Family members must likewise ad- 
just to differences in size, composition, and major 
functions of the family unit as it moves through 
the cycle from a beginning family to maturity and 
old age. 

The speed of technical and _ scientific change 
today demands that we provide students with 
opportunities to test new data and to experiment 
with their application in a variety of situations. 

We know that it is impossible, in our classes, to 
give students all the facts and understandings they 
will need. They will need the ability to find sources 
of information and to use them independently in 
new situations if they are going to make use of 
new developments in the future. We need to foster 
more independent study. 

It is evident that we mast educate our students 
to live in an ever-changing world. We must con- 
stantly evaluate our programs in terms of changing 
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needs. We should seek evidence that the program 
we accept as good is really helping students to 
change their behavior in ways helpful to them and 
to their families. 

Any program of family living needs first to be 
concerned with the people in homes and their 
growth in human values and understanding. As 
I. James Quillen, dean of education at Stanford 
University, recently pointed out, a child has three 
worlds: (1) himself, (2) his peers, and (3) his 
adults. In any program we need then to ask our- 
selves: How is this helping the individual's growth 
and feeling of confidence in himself? How is this 
experience helping him to relate more effectively 
to his peers? And finally, how do his adults (his 
parents) view this experience? It is relatively easy 
for us to make observations in the class and the 
school environment of the effect on the individual 
and the effect on the individual's relations to his 
peer group, but the effect upon his family is more 
difficult to determine. Since our students come 
from a variety of family backgrounds, it is particu- 
larly important for us to give more consideration 
to the effect on the family. 

It is our problem to teach so that differences are 
accepted by us as teachers and that the students, 
too, accept the idea that difference in values and 
customs is desirable. The handling of these varia- 
tions so that no one’s family pattern is rejected will 
be most important in the student's feeling about 
his family. 

We need to look at class experiences in terms 
of their “take-home” value. Are we providing 
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school experiences that will strengthen the student's 
position in the family? 

Can we also provide more creative experiences? 
More opportunities for students to use imagination? 
Certainly one of our goals is creative family living. 

Family living teaching today needs to develop 
a program attractive to a larger group of boys 


In Family Living 


There is need for more effective communication 
in family life today. Evidence of this can be found 
in research studies. My own survey of California 
high school students reveals that 23 out of 78 girls 
“feel that they are treated like a child,” 59 out of 
the 78 feel they “are made to obey even when 
they think it unreasonable,” and 50 have “feelings 
of hate toward members of the family whom they 
otherwise love.” In the 1951 Thurston Study' of 
about 1500 teen-agers, one half of them felt that 
they were not “consulted” in the making of family 
decisions. 

There is also evidence that communication be- 
tween husband and wife needs to become more 
vital. Parent questions reveal this need in the 
following crisis areas: “How can a wife help a 
husband who feels that he is a failure?” “Can a 
working wife do justice to her home and if so, 
how?” “How does chronic illness affect the chil- 
dren?” “How do you react to a spouse who re- 
peatedly refuses to go to church?” “What offers 
the best security for a child in a broken home?” 
“What about widowhood, divorce, retirement?” 

There is need for a clarification of value expecta- 
tions. 

Family values must allow room for the unique 
personality in the family circle. Value differences 
must be tolerated. A father may be tempted to 
manipulate his child’s life according to his own 
“vocational dreams.” 

The community-at-large often reinforces family 
values. When a 15-year-old boy wants to drive 
the car, he must first obtain a license. This is not 
just a parental decision. 

Often our children must grow up in a community 
where values conflict with family values. Thus 
there is need for: (1) open family discussion of 

'“Teen-Agers and Parents,” Bulletin No. 298, Michigan 
Dept. of Public Instruction. Published by Lee M. Thurston, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, 
1951. 
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and girls—one that increases their ability to be 
self-directing, able to make intelligent choices, and 
adapt to changes that are to come. Further, it 
needs to help individuals accept differences but 
to be guided by scientific knowledge. Finally, it 
needs to challenge the creative spirit and foster 
more activities Where the whole family participates. 
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issues such as steady dating, late hours, kinds of 
parties, petting, smoking and drinking patterns; 
(2) community discussions in groups like PTA 
where parents can find a working relationship with 
each other and build a kind of “neighborhood 
consensus”; (3) parental effort in “selecting” the 
community organizations like church or Scouts 
which tend to support family values. No family 
can “go it alone.” 

There is need to build creative family ritual. 

Secular ritual is important: family reading, radio 
listening, TV programs, Sunday morning breakfast, 
family picnics and vacations. 

Sacred ritual can also be built without a return 
to grandfather's prayer circle. Young families need 
to explore new ways of worship and discussion of 
religious values. 

Needs on the elementary level include 

A reliable and on-going neighborhood culture 
which reinforces the family values. Children feel 
a sense of insecurity not only because of shifting 
family structure but also because of the conflict 
of values between family and community, the 
anonymous character of neighborhood relation- 
ships, and families constantly “on the move” into 
“strange” neighborhoods where there is no feeling 
of “belonging.” 

A more significant relationship between home- 
school and home-church. Children need parents 
who assist them to select community influences. 

Vital family life within the home. 

Needs on the secondary level 

Peer-group relationships which reflect values 
similar to those of the family. 

Classroom opportunities to communicate with 
each other as to such adjustments as late hours, 
parental demands and expectations, dating. 

Family morale which undergirds the adolescent 
through parent-youth discussion of daily decisions 
and conflicts; parent interest which is reliable but 
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stays somewhat behind the scenes; and an on-going 
family ritual and group activity. 
Needs on the adult level 

Husband-wife communication as to child disci- 
pline and guidance, spending the family income, 
the “working wife,” family religious activities, and 
their own intimate relationships. 
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The need for a workable family time-schedule 
in order that individuals feel “at leisure” with one 
another with opportunities for family discussion, 
family play, and family reading and ritual. 

An understanding of parent-child relationships 
at each level of growth, especially as it pertains 
to adolescence. 


HOW CAN HOMEMAKING EDUCATION ASSIST IN MEETING THESE NEEDS? 


The Philosophy, Purpose, and Scope of Homemaking Education 


We believe that the growth and development of 
the individual is more important than anything 
else in the homemaking program. Subject matter, 
equipment, supplies are important only to the 
extent that they improve the environment for this 
growth and development of the individual. 

Because we believe that the worth of the indi- 
vidual is most important we try to understand the 
individual by studying the characteristics and de- 
velopmental tasks of each age before we do any 
curriculum planning. We believe that our first 
concern is “Whom am I going to teach?” rather 
than “What am I going to teach?” 

We believe that each student should have oppor- 
tunities to practice democracy in the homemaking 
program if we are going to do our part in helping 
our students live successfully in a democratic society 
in their homes, school, and community. The home- 
making program offers unique opportunities for 
these practices in the classroom, in FHA, and in 
the home, especially through home projects. 

We believe that boys as well as girls, men as 
well as women, should have some homemaking 
education, Boys need this special training to help 
them assume their share of home responsibilities. 
With so many married women working outside the 
home, the role of the boy and the man in the home 
has changed. 

We believe that homemaking education should 
be offered to girls and boys at the elementary level, 
since patterns of living are formed early in life 
and many students never enter high school. 

We believe that high school students should 
have special help in assuming the responsibilities 
of the home, since girls and boys are marrying at 
an earlier age. 

We believe that homemaking education should 


be offered to adults because of the rapid changes 
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caused by the many new goods and services on the 
market and the problems of relationships in modern 
family living that cannot be solved entirely by 
tradition. 

What are our purposes in homemaking educa- 
tion? 

First, to help each person achieve a wholesome 
personality and satisfying relationships with others. 
This, you say, is the purpose of all education, and 
it is. But, because of the informality of the home- 
making program and the consequent consideration 
of the individual, the home economics teacher has 
an unusual opportunity to help students under- 
stand themselves and others, their own feelings, 
and the feelings of others. 

Second, to help students develop skills and abili- 
ties for living successfully in their present homes 
and their homes of the future. 

What is the scope of the homemaking program? 

If we are really to put our philosophy into action 
and fulfill our purposes, the scope of the program 
will include experiences in care and guidance of 
children; feeding, clothing, and housing the family; 
protecting health and caring for the sick in the 
home; managing time, energy, and money; and 
maintaining satisfactory personal and family rela- 
tionships. 

Scope of a program is not measured solely by 
the number of weeks devoted to the various phases 
of homemaking but also by the variety and type of 
experiences provided in each. The work in each 
year of a three-year high school program, for ex- 
ample, is based on that of the previous year and 
has a different emphasis. Experiences need not be 
confined to the classroom. Boys as well as girls 
may enroll in a semester of work in family rela- 
tionships, and men are included in parent discus- 
sion groups. 
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Physical Conditions Conducive to a Functional 


Homemaking Program 


The underlying beliefs in home economics are 
that satisfying family living is essential to every 
individual and that there is no substitute for happy 
family relations. Moreover, helping pupils under- 
stand their personal development and their contri- 
bution toward happy, wholesome family life today 
can become the background for well-adjusted fami- 
lies of tomorrow. It follows then that a homelike 
situation and homelike equipment, which provide 
both facilities and environment for teaching all 
phases of family living, are needed for home eco- 
nomics teaching. 

For greatest satisfaction on the part of the 
teacher and greatest contribution to the program, 
it is important that the equipment and furnishings 
in departments be durable and adequate for de- 
veloping programs in line with modern trends and 
needs of communities. 

In any consideration of the teaching environ- 
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ment, whether we are taking a fresh look at an 
existing department or planning a new one: 

The teaching situation must be in keeping with 
standards attainable for the community. 

The equipment of a new department or the 
complete renovation of an old department requires 
a major expenditure of funds, and the problem is 
one for community planning and should not be the 
home economics teacher's total responsibility. 

Minor improvements in a department permit 
excellent teaching experiences and challenge the 
ingenuity of the teacher and her pupils. 

The atmosphere of homemaking can be caught 
from the atmosphere of the home economics de- 
partment, both physical and emotional. 

Home economics programs today are based upon 
total homemaking experiences, not restricted areas, 

Modern departments consist of a variety of ar- 
rangements of both space and equipment. 


Opportunities of the Administrator 


Following are some of a list of 57 ways in which, 

I believe, an administrator has an opportunity or 

a responsibility to promote a functional homemak- 

ing program within the school: 

Use good public relations. 

The best kinds of public relations a school can 
establish are those that result when boys and girls 
are satisfied and know what and why they are 
learning. 

Work with the teache: to understand the program. 

Help the program through sincere supervision. Use 
a current problem to make supervision fun for 
ali concerned. Don't make excuses to supervise. 

Co-ordinate public functions in home department 
so that they will be educational instead of the 
whim of an organization asking for service. 

Remember needs during budget sessions. 
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Assist with correlation of subject-matter areas with 
homemaking. 

Help promote home and family living as part of 
a core curriculum. } 

Help the teacher plan a well-rounded program, 
adapted to the community. 

Allow scheduling to be flexible. The “Rock of 
Gibraltar” attitude seldom results in satisfac- 
tion. 

Help plan and provide a good physical environ- 
ment—a close relationship exists between the 
quality of the program and good environment. 

Don't overload the teacher, classroom, or your- 
self. 

Don't get “administratoritis"—those who use space 
and equipment should have a voice in making 
decisions regarding selection and placement. 
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Don't be a bottleneck. Delegate authority to cler- 
ical help to relieve teachers of clerical and moni- 
torial duties. 

See that the home economics teacher is used as a 
resource person—not a cook for organization 
teas. 

Keep staff, board, students, and teachers informed; 
homemaking is a natural contact. 

Have faith in the staff and program; there is no 
substitute for genuine sincerity. 

Observe channels—your homemaking people will 
appreciate it. 

Be optimistic—quiet, genuine enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. 

Ask for a proposed solution from the one asking 
the question. 

Visit the homemaking department often, even if 
only for a few moments. 

Shift the emphasis in homemaking skills as an end 
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in themselves to the social development of the 
individual. 

Change from a strictly “two-lab” department to a 
department in which the space may have one 
to three separate areas—areas which provide the 
setting and background for social development, 
the preparation and serving of meals, and which 
may provide for the selection as well as construc- 
tion of clothes. 

Don't make snap judgments—use research methods 
to make decisions. 

Help integrate homemaking into the total education 
program. 

Help make homemaking available to all. 

Trust others and show you have confidence in them. 
Make the development of sound ethical values a 
part of every course. 

Help evaluate the homemaking program and work 
to improve it. 
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**Research in Action” 


Programs of nutrition education for sixth and seventh graders which will 
influence their food habits during later important adolescent years are being 
developed in a three-year research study in the public schools of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Data collected during the first school year of the study, 1952-53, 
have been incorporated in the interim report entitled “Research in Action.” 
The report is illustrated with photographs of the children of the Research 
Study Schools as they have learning experiences reading food package labels, 
checking the weights of rats on different diets, preparing foods for their own 
meals, and making choices in the school cafeteria line. 

“Thus far the evidence definitely suggests that the enriched curriculums 
being developed in the Research Study Schools are, under the conditions of this 
study, more effective than those which develop without specific guidance 
related to appraised nutrition education needs,” the report states. 

A three-year period was selected for the study to allow time for changes 
in the daily living patterns of the children and for effective adult education, 
the report explains. During the exploration period of the study, appraisals 
of food habits and tests of children were made to determine the extent of 
their nutrition information and their attitudes. The same appraisal and 
tests were used at the end of the school year for evaluation purposes, and their 
results are outlined in the report. 

The research is directed toward finding out what children do and what 
they know about food, as well as the ideas the children have about food, the 
values they place on different foods, and who sanctions these values. Sixth 
and seventh grade children were chosen for the research because they need 
to have the ability to select balanced meals before they start eating in high 
school cafeterias, where they will be selecting from a wide variety of food. 

This first interim report was written by Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, director of 
health and physical education, The School District of Kansas City, Missouri, 
and Floy Eugenia Whitehead, director of nutrition education, National Dairy 
Council. A similar report of the second year’s work will be available this 
fall, and copies may be requested from either Dr. O'Keefe or Dr. Whitehead. 
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Shall We Look at the Woods as Well as at Trees 


When We Evaluate? 


E commonly evaluate students in relation 

to their progress in a course—the knowl- 
edge they have acquired while taking it, the skills 
they have gained, perhaps something of their at- 
titudes, appreciations, or interests. This is an 
important type of appraisal and must be done. 
But is this not simply “looking at the trees and 
ignoring the forest”? 

The whole is not merely the sum of its parts. 
The forest is more than an accumulation of single 
trees. It is instead as a whole what its soil and 
climate and other vegetation and animal life have 
made it. And the woodsman appraises it in terms 
of the soundness and health of its timber, its use- 
fulness for a given purpose, its market value. The 
student on Commencement Day is more than a re- 
pository of unrelated facts or skills or ideas or 
attitudes or values, which are specific to a given 
course or area of subject matter to which she has 
been briefly exposed during her four years in 
college. She is, rather, a person—and the kind of 
person which her total life experiences, including 
the curriculum in its broadest sense, have made 
her. How nearly is she the person we hoped the 
home economics curriculum would help her to 
become? To attempt such evaluation is to try 
for the “long look” or a look at the forest itself. 


A Way of Looking at the Forest 


To attempt such a look is in effect saying that 
the success of a curriculum is discovered only as 
one evaluates the product of that curriculum—the 
student in school, the graduate at home or in the 
professions—and this in terms of the broad goals 
of the curriculum. The all-round development of 
the individual is the point of emphasis here, rather 
than her competency within a given course or 
subject-matter area. It is saying that in this ap- 
praisal it is of little moment which courses, or even 
which fields, within or outside home economics 
have contributed to the student's development. 
The fact of growth or lack of it, rather than its pos- 
sible cause, is of first importance. Consideration of 
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the adequacy of certain courses for promoting 
such growth would logically be a next step. It is 
saying also that a faculty which truly holds such a 
concept of evaluation will accept its challenge and 
try to do something about it. 

It is on these three beliefs that we have based 
our evaluation program. We have been concerned 
always with the curriculum’s product. In this we 
have so far worked mainly with students rather 
than with alumnae. We have given some tests to 
entering freshmen during their first quarter of 
residence and again to the same students as 
seniors. In certain areas we have so far tested 
freshmen only. 

Each time we have undertaken a next step in 
appraisal, we have used as our starting point one 
or more of the seven broad goals which we as a 
staff hope our curriculum is helping home eco- 
nomics students to achieve to some degree. We 
have analyzed this goal (or goals) in terms of be- 
havior and selected certain types of behavior to 
sample. We have explored available instruments 
to see whether there were any which met our 
need. We have used such tests when available. 
We have developed other materials, sometimes 
through interested graduate students. 

In considering results of testing with our home 
economics faculty, we have been interested in 
students’ status as entering freshmen. We have 
recognized where in the curriculum our students 
have an opportunity to develop in the direction 
of the goal under consideration. We have been 
gratified when students showed real growth by 
their senior year. As individuals we have been 
challenged by certain lacks which might be 
remedied through our own courses. 
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Instruments Used 

Because we believe that other college depart- 
ments are similarly concerned about evaluation, we 
are glad to share our experience in using certain 
instruments. The outline on page 575 shows in 
parallel columns; (a) curriculum goals, (b) those 
aspects of behavior which we have in each case 
sampled to some extent, and (c) instruments we 
have used. Italicized items are some which are 
contemplated at some future time. Sources of in- 
struments are given in the reference list. 

One of the first instruments developed was a 
self-evaluation device (1) to touch on each of 
the seven goals. (See last item, column three. ) 
This asked students to indicate the amount and 
type of certain experiences which they had had 
during the year and to evaluate their own growth. 
Such appraisal is somewhat subjective, but it has 
the advantage of helping students to see their ex- 
perience patterns and of helping faculty to discover 
overlappings and gaps in them. 

Selected pages in the form, either as given or 
revised, may be used at different times as check 
lists for certain of the goals. Such use has been 
suggested in checking some habits in manage- 
ment of personal resources (Goal III), experience 


and responsibility in homemaking (V), and cul- 


tural and recreational activities (VI). We have 
found the last three pages of the form especially 
useful in a senior seminar. 

Several instruments prepared elsewhere have 
been used in sampling students’ status at college 
entrance. Among these are three concerned with 
Goal I—emotional and social adjustment. We 
recognized at the outset of our evaluation program 
that the development of instruments in this area 
and much of their use are the business of the 
psychologist. Nevertheless, we have believed that, 
to promote both student and faculty understanding 
of students, it is wise to make use at least oc- 
casionally of selected instruments. The Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory (2) has been used to check 
on certain aspects of personality—sociability, domi- 
nance-submission, emotional stability, and self-confi- 
dence. Complexity in scoring and possible dangers 
in use of results by non-technical advisers lead us 
now to seek a suitable substitute. 

We have used the Mooney Problem Check List 
(3) at times in the freshman orientation course to 
get a picture of student problems. It has proved 
itself in emphasizing the difference in number and 
type—and sometimes intensity—of problems of 
students who do poor work academically in their 
first quarter in college, as compared with those who 
do well (4). It has been found to be particularly 
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useful in personal conference with students. Some 
teachers prefer to give it only to problem students 
rather than to an entire class. In any case, those 
using the instrument should recognize that a 
student’s problems vary from time to time and 
that his checking of them may be greatly influenced 
by the degree to which he has confidence in the 
integrity of the tester. 

Social acceptance is another aspect of adjust- 
ment which was sampled for our home economics 
students by Marie Dirks, though not as a part of 
our research program (5). For this purpose she 
used the Social Acceptance Scale (Advanced 
Series) devised by Raths, having it checked by 
students in all home economics classes one autumn 
quarter. She was able thus to draw attention of 
the faculty to the relationship of “unknownness” 
of students to class size, teaching procedure used, 
classroom arrangement, and the like. 

In connection also with Goal Il—effective use of 
both information and ideas—we have turned to 
the instruments of others. We have at times 
checked entering freshmen’s possession of certain 
study skills that are important if they are to be able 
to use information that they have before them. 
For testing speed and comprehension in reading, 
we have used the Robinson-Hall reading tests 
(6). These have an advantage over many other 
tests in that they make use of material from dif- 
ferent fields and at college level. For testing 
students’ control over arithmetical processes and 
simple problem situations—an important ability, 
especially in science—we have used the Reavis and 
Breslich diagnostic tests (7). Results on both tests 
have been found to be related to first-quarter 
academic success of students and to be useful in 
identifying those who should be referred for 
remedial teaching (4). 

Most of our emphasis on the development of 
evaluation instruments has been in two areas: 
social sensitivity in relation to homes and families 
(Goal IV) and effectiveness in homemaking (Goal 
V). Moreover, it is here that we have so far con- 
centrated our efforts on testing students as entering 
freshmen and later as seniors. 

In the case of social sensitivity we developed a 
social information test, a values inventory, and a 
social awareness test. These have been fully re- 
ported elsewhere (8). A second test of social 
awareness—but not set up as a part of our research 
program nor yet used with Ohio studlents—was one 
developed by Ilene Brown as a part of her disserta- 
tion (9). It is called “How Well Do You Know 
American Families and How They Live at Different 
Socio-economic Levels?” and undoubtedly would 
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Some Means for Checking Effectiveness of the Curriculum in Home Economics 


INSTRUMENT USED 


ASPECTS CHECKED 


GOALS OF CURRICULUM 


An individual who is— 


Bernreuter Personality Inventory 

Mooney: Problem Check List (Form C) 

Raths: Social Acceptance Scale (Advanced 
Series) 


. Some aspects of personality 
. Student problems 
Social acceptance 


I. Well adjusted emotionally 
and socially 


Il. Effective in using both in- . Some basic study skills 
formation and ideas a. Reading 4a. Robinson-Hall Reading Tests 
b. Arithmetic 4b. Reavis and Breslich: Diagnostic Tests in the 
Fundamental! Operations of Arithmetic and in 
Problem Solving 
. Ability to do certain types of thinking 5. (See No. 10 below) 


. “Managing Your Own Resources” (Check list, 


. Some habits in management of per- 
4, of No. 19 below) Revise to improve list 


sonal resources 


III. Successful in management of 
personal resources and in 


terms of personal needs and to include personal and group welfare as 
and desires and of group motivation. 
welfare 6b. Check list for use by faculty 


IV. Aware of and participating in . Social sensitivity 


the solution of present-day a. Social information 7a. “Family in America” 

social and economic prob- b. Social values 7b. “Home and Society” (Improve) 

lems of individuals and c. Social awareness 7c. “Some Questions of Our Times” Revise to in- 
families crease length. 


Brown: “How Well Do You Know denecienn 
Families and How They Live at Different 
Socio-economic Levels?” 


. Contacts with homes at different social 
levels 

Community participation 9. Chapman: “Inquiry into the Activities of 
Graduates of the School of Home Economics 
of the Ohio State University” (Last page of 
form) Revise this page to be applicable to stu- 
dents, Or, set up one pointed more dir 
toward participation as expressed in Goal IV, 
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. Ability to do certain types of thinking 
on problems related to the home 
a. Interpret data 10a. “What Does It Say?” 
b. Apply some management principles 10b. Cameron: “How Families Make Decisions” 
and generalizations 
c. Apply social science principles and 
generalizations 
d. Apply science principles 
e. Apply art principles 
. Experience and amount of responsi- 11. “Making a Home’ (Check list, pp. 6-7 of No. 19 
bility in homemaking below) 
12. Goals as a homemaker 12. Hillier: “Inventory of Homemakers’ Goals” 
Revise to include more standards and values. 
13. Problems and satisfactions found in 13. Hillier: “Questionnaire on Problems and Satis- 
homemaking factions in Homemaking” Revise to make 
applicable to students in college. 


V. Effective in homemaking 


“Enjoying Some of the Arts,”” “What Kinds of 
Recreation Do You Like?” (Check lists, pp. 
2-3 and 10 of No. 19 below) Possibly revise. 


. Some out-of-school experiences 


VI. Growing in cultural appreci- 
ation and participation 


15. Appreciations in certain areas 
Literature Music 
b. Art d. Drama 


VII. Oriented vocationally and 16. Vocational interests within the field of Johnson: “Home Economics Interest Inven- 
capable of achieving a home economics tory” 
place in a vocation or 17a. Experiential background of prospec- 17a. Dalrymple: “Scale for Evaluating a Student's 
avocation which is in line tive teachers Total Experience with Homes and Children” 
with interests and capac- 17b. Attitudes toward children 
ities and families 


18. Characteristics of various majors 


19a. Amount and/or type of experience “Student Evaluation of the College Year” 
which students have had in the 
direction of the seven goals, and 
b. Their evaluation of their own de- 


velopment 


Ito VII. All of the above seven goals 
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‘be revealing if used with our students at both fresh- 


man and senior levels. 

We plan to develop a cumulative record form 
to get a picture of students’ contacts with homes 
at different cultural and social levels. This should 
show something of the opportunity a student has 
had to acquire greater sensitivity to the social and 
economic problems of families. We plan, too, a 
revision of the last page of an alumnae survey form 
to give us a picture of the community contacts 
which students are having (10). 

In the case of effectiveness in homemaking 
(Goal V), we have used several approaches. We 
have given some emphasis to checking on students’ 
ability to think effectively on problems related to 
the home. For this reason we developed an inter- 
pretation of data test (117); Anne Cameron is in 
the process of preparing and testing an instrument 
to sample ability to apply facts and management 
principles in several areas of home economics; and 
the preparation of several other application tests 
is contemplated. 

We have a check list for sampling homemaking 
experience and responsibility (1, pp. 221 to 222). 
We have available two instruments prepared by 
Elizabeth Hillier in connection with her study of 
young married alumnae, which with some revision 
would be helpful in sampling students’ goals as 
potential homemakers and the problems and satis- 
factions that they are meeting in their current 
homemaking experiences (12). 

Cultural appreciation and participation (Goal 
VI) is an area where we need to depend much 
upon instruments developed by others. So far we 
have done little but survey some of the possibilities. 

In vocational orientation and achievement (Goal 
VIL), we have done a little more. We were given 
permission by Hildegarde Johnson to use the ex- 
perimental form of her Home Economics Interest 
Inventory (13) and thus have sampled students’ 
vocational interests within the field of home eco- 
nomics. The fact that the test gives scores on 14 
home economics vocations and compares one’s 
interests with those of women already working in 
these fields makes results most interesting to 
students and gives an excellent introduction to a 
unit on vocational choice in the orientation course. 

Another aspect of vocational orientation which 
we have explored is that of experiential back- 
ground of prospective teachers of home economics. 
Julia Dalrymple studied this question in her dis- 
sertation, developing for this purpose a “Scale for 
Evaluating a Student's Total Experience with 
Homes and Children” (14). She showed a definite 
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relationship between this background and achieve- 
ment in student teaching, thus suggesting our re- 
consideration of the undergraduate’s experience 
program. 


The View Given by a Second Look 


Is the view secured by a second look—that is, 
by retesting as seniors the same girls who took 
tests as freshmen—worth the effort? We have 
some evidence that it is. 

We have now retested two senior classes: one 
on the three tests of social sensitivity and the other 
on interpretation of data. These groups have been 
rather small—30 were tested in the class of 1951-52, 
and 50 in 1953-54—partly because of the customary 
mortality of the freshman class and partly because 
of early or postponed graduation of some students. 

We found that in social information on the 
family, a highly significant gain—speaking in sta- 
tistical terms—was made by the senior group. But 
this gain was spotty. It was largely due to higher 
scores made in two areas of the test—Part II, health 
facilities and conditions, and III, income and em- 
ployment. This, in turn, probably reflects our cur- 
riculum’s greater opportunities for learning in these 
areas. A gain—but less significant-was made also 
in Part VI, legal protection of the family, un- 
doubtedly emphasized in some of the work in 
sociology. In knowledge of housing, general 
characteristics of the population, and educational 
opportunity no significant gains were made. Does 
this suggest a possible need for re-evaluation of 
our program? or further testing of the instrument? 
or both? 

In social awareness, the seniors had shifted in 
their point of view. They indicated, for the prob- 
lems given, their belief that one—an individual, 
or family, or local community—should first be re- 
sponsible for himself. Yet as freshmen, they had 
placed the highest responsibility for the solution of 
these problems on the federal government and on 
social service and philanthropic organizations. At 
both levels they had emphasized the place of edu- 
cation in helping to solve problems. Are these 
directions in which the faculty had hoped aware- 
ness might increase? 

In social values also, definite shifts were seen. 
Greater concern was evidenced by the seniors for 
intellectual values (thinking problems through); 
for the welfare and responsibility of society, the 
family, and the individual; and for the aesthetic. 
Conversely, they put much less emphasis than 
they had as freshmen on values concerned with 
money and control over others. Again, are these 
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directions which the home economics curriculum 
should be encouraging? 

In ability to do the kinds of thinking asked in 
the interpretation of data test, seniors showed 
definite improvement. They made a highly sig- 
nificant gain in ability to recognize the limitations 
of data presented in chart or table or prose form. 
And they tended to make fewer crude errors than 
as freshmen. However, they did not show as much 
progress in ability to interpret trends revealed in 
the data. What courses in their program had con- 
sistently made use of such data? How had such 
materials been analyzed with students? In what 
ways might their use be improved? Such ques- 
tions arise when one examines results of retesting. 


What Now? 


We believe that testing students as entering 
freshmen and again as graduating seniors is help- 
ful to both students and faculty—even though it 
is true, and this must never be forgotten, that one 
is each time only sampling student behavior. We 
recognize that it is impractical to expect each 
entering class to take a complete battery of tests 
such as has been described. But we do believe that 
it is possible, and would be profitable, to use one 
or two different tests with each freshman group 
and again with the same students as seniors. It 
would keep us alert to students and their needs 
and in a questioning state of mind on the cur- 
riculum. We have found that testing is best done 
in our situation through regular home economics 
classes. At the freshman level, the orientation 
course or the introductory course on the family— 
both first-quarter courses—have proved admirable 
for the purpose. The senior seminar—required of 
all home economics majors no matter what their 
area of specialization—has met our needs at that 
level. In other words, we have found that it is 
better to make our evaluation a normal part of 
classwork than to ask outside time of students or 
to depend on volunteers. It is a feasible plan, if 
the amount of testing done each year is limited 
and if faculty are interested in results. We recog- 
nize that it is of course impossible for one depart- 
ment to develop all of the new tools for such a 
program. We hope that as other groups develop 
instruments there will be opportunity to share in 
their experimental use. 
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I: is generally agreed that clothing needs are, 
for the most part, socially determined. A 
clothing budget must include garments suitable 
for normal social life at a particular place and time. 
Since group behavior determines what is socially 
acceptable, makers of clothing budgets usually 
rely, sometimes without realizing that this is what 
they are doing, on their personal knowledge of 
common practice, as the basis of what is “right 
and proper.” If their experience is broad, their 
judgment may be good but personal experience is 
necessarily limited. Therefore, those who make 
budgets for use in assistance or welfare programs 
have come to depend more and more on statistical 
studies of the behavior of a considerable number 
of families selected to represent an average or 
modest level of living. 

In the Home Economics Research program we 
have studied family clothing supplies in two 
urban places, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Birmingham, Alabama, and in a rural area in 
Minnesota. These studies give more information 
about clothing practices than is available from the 
usual family expenditure survey. They include in- 
formation on stocks of clothing on hand as well 
as purchases in the year of the study. They also 
include information on clothing received as a gift, 
clothing made at home, handed down, and made 
over. This paper considers the application of this 
information to the problems of developing clothing 
budgets for professional use. 

My first observation is that clothing budgets won't 
be “true to life” unless they are developed for 
several different groups—different and perhaps 
more groups than are used for food budgets. We 
found in our studies that age is a very important 
factor in determining clothing practices even 
among adults. Occupation also made considerable 
difference in both clothing inventories and annual 
purchases. The men who wore business suits at 
work owned and purchased annually more cloth- 
ing than did the men who wore work clothes at 
work. The wives who were employed outside the 
home owned and purchased more clothing than did 
the wives who were not. These conclusions were 
true even for families at the same income level 
and for persons of the same age. 
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One question that is frequently raised is 
whether there is much difference in clothing prac- 
tices from city to city so that marked differences 
among clothing budgets for different places would 
be expected. Our conclusions from comparing the 
results from Minneapolis-St. Paul and Birmingham 
are that the differences in total inventories between 
the two urban areas are negligible, although there 
were some differences item by item. We did find 
that the Birmingham families purchased greater 
quantities of clothing annually than did the fam- 
ilies in the Twin Cities. It may be that clothing 
does not stand up as well under the conditions of 
heat and humidity found in a southern city. 

Another question is whether different clothing 
budgets need to be prepared for farm and urban 
families. Our conclusions from these studies would 
be that budgets prepared for city families in which 
the husbands are manually employed and the 
homemakers are not employed could probably be 
used for farm families with only slight modification 
of some of the items. 

Budgets are used for various purposes, and the 
purpose should determine the form in which the 
budget is prepared. To appraise the needs of 
families entering assistance programs or for dealing 
with families in disaster circumstances, it is very 
useful to have a list of the types and numbers of 
garments that families usually keep on hand. For 
computing the cost of maintaining a family, an 
estimate of the number of garments to be pur- 
chased in any one year and the unit price to be 
paid for each garment may serve. In counseling 
families, it is well to have figures for stocks of 
clothing on hand, estimates of the “average life- 
time” of the various articles, and the numbers to be 
purchased each year. Because families may not 
readily understand how to manage their spending 
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when they see entries for the purchase of one- 
fourth of a coat, or half a dress each year, it would 
be wise to express budgets for use with families in 
terms of a 5- or 10-year plan, 

Furthermore, clothing budgets are most useful 
if the various items in the wardrobe can be kept 
as distinct in character as possible. For example, 
the types and numbers of shirts that men use vary 
considerably with the age of the wearer and the 
occupation that he pursues. While it may be easier 
to prepare a budget by lumping all types of shirts 
together, and sometimes it becomes necessary to 
do so because of insufficient data, the goal should 
be to separate the various types as much as pos- 
sible. 

It seems to me that inventory data are absolutely 
necessary for an accurate listing of the types of 
clothing to be included in a budget. You cannot 
tell from data on purchases in a particular period 
whether garments are used by relatively few or 
used by a large share of the group but purchased 
infrequently. Few overcoats are purchased each 
year because they stay in a wardrobe a long time; 
yet most men own an overcoat or topcoat of some 
description. 

Furthermore, actual reports of inventories by 
families serve to jolt us out of the idea that people 
operate with relatively small amounts of clothing 
in their wardrobes. Our studies of family 
clothing supplies showed that even moderate- 
income families have sizable stocks of clothing. 
In Minneapolis-St. Paul, for instance, husbands in 
families with incomes of $2,000 to $3,000 owned 
17 shirts, on the average. The clothing may not 
all have been in first-class condition, but in our 
study we did not count it unless it was in actual 
use or would be used again, for example, summer 
clothing stored for the winter. 

Inventory data also provide a better approx- 
imation than we have ever had before of the life- 
time of the garments. The average time a garment 
stays in the wardrobe may be estimated by divid- 
ing the stocks on hand by the average acquisitions 
for the year. The ratios obtained in the Studies 
of Family Clothing Supplies indicate that clothing 
remains in the wardrobe a good deal longer than 
many people would guess. 

To the extent that clothing is purchased new, 
ready-to-wear, the ratios of inventories to pur- 
chases show the lifetime of the garment. However, 
a considerable amount of clothing comes from 
sources other than purchase. For example, we 
found in our Minneapolis-St. Paul study that gift, 
homemade, and handed-down clothing was an 
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especially important source of clothing for the 
children. One-third of the clothing acquired by 
the boys in a year was not purchased new, ready- 
to-wear; 44 per cent of the girls’ clothing came 
from other sources. While gift clothing from per- 
sons outside the family may be extra clothing that 
a family would not buy for itself, homemade, 
handed-down, and made-over clothing does re- 
duce, to some extent, the need for the purchase 
of new clothing. In using reports of the amount of 
clothing purchased as a basis for budgets, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that substantial amounts 
of clothing are obtained in other ways. 


Procedures for Preparation of Budgets 


To serve as an illustration of how a budget can 
be prepared from data on family practices and 
to show some of the problems in using the data, 
I have selected a few items of men’s clothing and 
prepared a budget from them (table 1). These 
data are for all husbands included in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul study. Had these data been 
classified by occupation, which we described by 
the type of clothing worn at work, different bud- 
gets would have resulted. A further breakdown by 
age would also affect the types of items and the 
numbers of garments in the final budget. 

The first step in preparing a budget is to select 
the items that are to be included. These should be 
items that are commonly used by the group. If 
items are frequently owned it can be assumed 
that they serve some need for that group. How- 
ever, using the figures for per cent owning 
(column 2) has certain dangers because they are 
dependent upon the amount of detail used in the 
list of items. Items which are broader in coverage 
will yield higher per cents than items which are 
very narrow. Furthermore, the per cent owning 
figures are dependent upon the homogeneity of 
the group. For example, when the data for all 
men are grouped together, the per cent owning 
overalls is only 51. Yet, 70 per cent of the men 
who wore work clothes at work in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul owned this item of apparel. 

Next, some device is needed to arrive at a point 
which is about the same level as that of the group 
whose practices are being used for the derivation 
of the budget. One device I have used involves a 
piecemeal approach. I start with the items most 
commonly found in the wardrobes and add other 
items to them until the total expenditures match 
the expenditures of the original group. To under- 
stand how this is done, we need to know first how 
to build up the entries for the separate items. 
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After the major items have been selected to be 
included in the budget, five figures must be de- 
termined; the number of garments in the wardrobe, 
the probable life of the garments, the purchases in 
any one year, the unit prices paid, and the ex- 
penditures for each item. 

To determine the number on hand, we can use 
as our guide the numbers owned by the persons who 
do own this item. This figure can be derived by 
dividing the average number owned by all by the 
per cent owning and multiplying by 100. The 
probable life of the garment should probably be 
set at a point closer to the inventory-acquisition 
ratio than the inventory-purchase ratio to allow 
for persons who do not receive gifts of clothing or 
who acquired homemade or handed-down cloth- 
ing. When these two figures have been de- 
termined, the average purchases in any one year 
can be derived from them (that is, stocks on hand 
divided by probable life in years yields purchases 
in any one year). This figure may be higher than 
the average number purchased annually by all 
persons in the group, but we must keep in mind 
that in it we are allowing for some of the mis- 
cellaneous types of clothing that might substitute 
for it. Because this figure is a working tool and 
does not need to be used with the families them- 
selves, it can be carried to one or two decimal 
places. 

A figure for the unit price paid can be obtained 
from the expenditure data (that is, the average 
expenditures divided by the average number 
purchased annually). Because there is some error 
in dividing two averages and also because average 
prices are seldom close to typical price lines found 
on the market, this figure should be regarded as 
an approximate one. A modal or median price 
would be more appropriate for most uses than 
an average price. However, because of the addi- 
tional tabulations necessary, such figures are seldom 
reported in family expe nditure surveys. Unit prices 
paid for clothing are usually highly skewed so that 
you can expect that an average price (which is 
readily derived from quantity and expenditure 
data) will always be somewhat above the median. 

Unit prices will need to be adjusted to current 
prices if there has been a change in prices of ap- 
parel since the survey was made, but this can be 
done later when the budgets have been completed. 
Price indexes, such as the Consumer Price Index, 
can be used for this adjustment; but the results 
should only be looked upon as approximate, be- 
cause all items do not change in price at the same 


rate. 
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The next step is to multiply the unit price by 
the number purchased annually, to obtain the ex- 
penditures for the item. It is at this point that you 
may make the decisions as to which items are to 
be included in the budget if you wish to use the 
level of expenditures of the group from which the 
budget is derived as a criterion. Add the expendi- 
tures for each item in the budget, ranking the 
items according to their frequency of ownership. 
The cut-off point is reached when the total comes 
closest to the total expenditures for clothing by the 
original group. 

Obviously the budget derived from the practices 
of all men in the group as shown in table | repre- 
sents a compromise in the needs of those who wear 
at work and those who wear business 
suits. It included three suits, three separate 
trousers or slacks, and four work trousers. If 
similar budget had been prepared for men who 
wore work clothes at work it would have included 
two year-round or winter suits, three separate 
trousers or slacks, and four work trousers. A bud- 
get derived for men who wore business suits at 
work would have included four suits and three 
separate trousers or slacks. If further classifications 
had been made by age, still other combinations 


work clothes 


would have resulted, 


Budgets from Family Expenditure Data 

Because inventory data are so seldom available, 
I should like now to consider some of the prob- 
lems in deriving a budget from family expenditure 
data alone. There is quite an array of such studies 
available so that it may be possible to draw upon 
the results of several surveys made in communities 
near your own. These studies may not have been 
made as rece sntly as you might wish. However, our 
clothing habits do not chi inge so rapidly that data 
from studies made even 10 years ago are com- 
pletely invalidated for present-day use. Undoubt- 
edly we should lean more heavily on data from 
studies made since 1945, but studies of earlier 
vintage provide useful data for some types of 
garments or for some of the population groups. 

A useful procedure is to prepare a tabulation 
sheet with the clothing items listed on the stub. 
(See table 2.) Entries of quantities purchased 
annually can then be made column by column, one 
for each of the studies. It would be helpful to array 
these chronologically. For example, a person get- 
ting ready to plan a budget for some city in the 
North Central region might array the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics studies as follows: Indianapolis 
(1945), Milwaukee (1946), Denver (1948), De- 
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troit (1948), and our study for Minneapolis- 
St. Paul (1948-49). The Indianapolis data should 
probably be given less weight in making estimates 
because of changes in some consumption habits 
and also because families in 1945 had lower in- 
comes than they had in the later years even in 
terms of dollars of constant purchasing power. 

Because these family expenditure studies are 
done for different purposes, the lists of items used 
are not the same from study to study. In com- 
paring data from different studies, therefore, it is 
often necessary to add up parts to arrive at totals 
which are comparable. 

It is always a great satisfaction to see consump- 
tion studies lined up in this way. The data can't 
be very far wrong when studies of different families 
interviewed by different persons result in averages 
as close as those actually obtained in many in- 
stances. There are some differences, of course. 
But usually these can be traced to somewhat dif- 
ferent population groups among the cities. 

It seems to me that it would be impossible to 
derive a budget of the type previously described 
with any degree of accuracy whatsoever—that is, 
one that included a listing of the stocks on hand 
and probable life of the garments—from studies 
which reported only expenditures and quantities 
purchased annually. Nor can you determine from 
these figures alone the articles of clothing that are 
most typical of the wardrobes of the people. If a 
figure is also given for per cent purchasing you 
can make some crude stabs at this. However, 
because some items are not purchased every year 
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these figures have limited usefulness in reflecting 
how many persons own the item. There is a rela- 
tionship between the two; that is, items owned by 
fewer persons tend also to be purchased annually 
by fewer persons but the correlation is not a perfect 
one. In part, the lack of perfect correlation occurs 
because of the differences in the lifetime of the 
garments (for example, coats versus hosiery), and 
in part it is the result of the importance of gift, 
homemade, or handed-down clothing (aprons 
versus coats ). 

If figures for per cent owning are not available 
the best you can do is to group items together 
that are alike in general character and use. Such 
a clustering may be quite satisfactory in arriving 
at a total annual clothing expenditure for a family. 
It is much less useful if it is necessary for you to 
price the various items of a budget in your com- 
munity because the items included in the groups 
may differ considerably in price. 

A major point in preparing budgets which I 
may not have stressed sufficiently is that they 
should be planned as an integrated whole. It may 
seem desirable, for example, to raise the budget 
requirements for a particular item to a higher 
level to insure adequacy. However, if you do this 
without raising all the items in the wardrobe to 
the same level you are distorting the pattern of 
what families themselves deem desirable. This 
holds true also for inter-person relationships in a 
family’s clothing budget. Clothing allotments 
among family members should be made on the 
basis of the ways families actually act. 


Home Economics in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1953-54 


A year ago, undergraduate majors in home economics in 430 colleges and 
universities numbered 38,721 with 344 of these majors men. In addition, 
24,234 women and 3,871 men majoring in other fields were taking one or more 
home economics courses. The figures are given in the 1954 revision of Misc. 
2557-Rev., a publication of the Office of Education. A total of 505 institutions 
of higher education granting home economics degrees were asked for the 
above information, and the figures were compiled from the 430 institutions 
replying. 

Approximately 15 per cent of the women students in the institutions re- 
porting were taking some home economics. This is a slightly lower proportion 
than in previous years, when about 17 per cent were taking courses in home 
economics. Other trends and comparisons are shown in the 25-page multi- 
lithed pamphlet, along with a listing of the colleges and universities and data 
regarding courses, degrees, and faculties. This pamphlet, as Misc. 2557-Rev. 
1954, may be requested free from the Home Economics Education Branch, 
Division of Vocational Education, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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OST fabrics, as they come to the customer, 
contain some type of finishing agent. 
Sometimes these finishing materials have been ap- 
plied to the warp only in order to make the warp 
threads more resistant to the strains encountered 
in weaving. Many fabrics receive additional treat- 
ment after weaving to give weight and body to 
the fabric or to disguise low yarn counts. Until 
recent years these finishes were completely re- 
moved by washing, sometimes leaving the fabric 
limp and with a less pleasing hand. To make 
laundered fabrics more like new, homemakers 
have been in the habit of starching or applying 
some type of finish to the fabrics they have 
washed. Usually these finishes were starches and 
were applied after each laundering. 

More recently, homemakers have found on the 
market newer types of finishes that are recom- 
mended for the same uses as the ordinary starches 
but are claimed to have more lasting effects. Cer- 
tain types of thermoplastic resins are used in such 
finishes and are claimed to have the advantage of 
retaining their crisp effects after repeated launder- 
ing, thus making fewer applications necessary in 
the life of a garment. Fabrics commercially 
finished with resins often show good dimensional 
stability. Although the cost of one application is 
greater than with starch, fewer applications cut 
down on the cost as well as on the time needed 
for application. 

Other new finishes are starches with a small 
addition of waxy material. Such starches, although 
non-durable to laundering, are said to resist some 
types of stains. ‘ 

Since both types of finishes—those using thermo- 
plastic resins and those using waxy materials— 
are new and adaptable to home use, it was con- 


1 Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station article number 
1439. 


Increased Crispness and Stain Resistance Offered by 


New Fabric Finishes for Home Use’ 
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sidered timely to carry on a study involving their 
use. 

White percale and sailcloth were selected as the 
fabrics to which the finishes would be applied, 
because they are representative of the type and 
weight of fabrics used for clothing and house 
furnishing. Duplicate pieces of the two fabrics 
were divided into lengths for the following treat- 
ments: 


As purchased untreated 

Laundered untreated 

Laundered finished with a plastic type starch 
Laundered finished with a wax type starch 


The as-purchased lengths of percale and sail- 
cloth were prepared for testing without being 
given any treatment. The three remaining lengths 
of each fabric were laundered in an automatic 
washer according to the manufacturer's instruc- 
tions, keeping the load constant at nine pounds. A 
built synthetic detergent was used. 

The starch treatments were applied on the damp 
fabrics as they came from the machine. The plastic 
type starch was applied after only the first launder- 
ing. The wax type starch was applied after each 
laundering. A medium concentration with propor- 
tions as suggested on the label was used. The 
fabrics were dried on clothes racks, then placed 
loosely in plastic bags and dampened. The amount 
of moisture added and the interval between damp- 
ening and ironing were kept constant. 
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The dampened fabrics were ironed with a rotary 
ironer at the recommended cotton temperature. 
Testings were made after one, four, seven, and ten 
launderings. 


Testing Procedures 


A plan was carried out whereby random sam- 
pling could be obtained for all tests. Unless speci- 
fied, procedures advocated by A.S.T.M. committee 
D13 were followed (1). 

Weight was reported in ounces per square yard. 
The weighings were made under standard atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Thread count was obtained by taking an average 
of five counts in the warp and five counts in the 
filling. 

Shrinkage was determined by marking off a 20- 
inch square by machine stitching within a test 
strip. Lengthwise and crosswise stitchings were 
made in the center of this square. At each test 
period the sample was laid out, without tension, 
on a flat surface; and three length and three width 
measurements were made along the stitching lines. 
The measurements were averaged, and the shrink- 
age was calculated in per cent. 

Crispness was measured by a device called a 
crispometer, designed in the home economics de- 
partment. The angle of fall of three 4-inch squares 
suspended vertically was measured and averaged. 
Measurements were made under standard atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Staining was done on four samples of each test 
piece, using permanent blue-black ink, sweetened 
canned cherry juice, and chocolate milk. Some 
techniques for procedure as described by Kaarholm 
and Kaarholm (2) were used. Each fabric sample 
was held taut in an embroidery frame and placed 
on a metal stand. Three spots of each stain were 
made on each sample. The first spot was allowed 
to remain on the fabric until dried. The second 
spot was absorbed after 30 seconds, and the third 
spot was absorbed immediately. A light reflectom- 


TABLE | 
Weights*—as purchased, unfinished, and finished fabrics 
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eter was used for measuring the degree of stain 
using the original, unstained fabric as a standard. 
The results were expressed as a per cent of the 
standard. 


Weight. The laundered percale increased more 
in weight than did the sailcloth. Shrinkages were 
likewise greater in the percale fabric (table 1). 

The starched fabrics were heavier than were 
the corresponding laundered and unstarched 
fabrics. In both the percale and sailcloth the fabrics 
treated with wax type finishes were significantly 
heavier after all the test intervals. The fabrics 
treated with plastic type finishes were significantly 
heavier after the first laundering only; the sail- 
cloth was also heavier (to a lesser degree of sig- 
nificance) after the fourth laundering. 


TABLE 2 


Shrinkage in per cent—as purchased, unfinished, and 
finished fabrics 


TIMES LAUNDERED 


4 7 10 


FABRIC FINISH ! 


Fill- w Fill- w Fill 
ing Warp ing ing 


Warp 


Percale Unfinished 3.96 1.93 5.16 2.19 4.90 1.41 5.16 0.32 
Plastic type 3.91 2.04 4.80 1.83 4.90 1.31 5.22 0.31 
Wax type 3.69 2.14 4.91 2.97 4.90 2.04 5.58 0.41 
Sail- Unfinished 2.71 1.36 3.39 1.36 2.87 0.37 3.49 0.26 
cloth Plastic type 1.41 1.67 2.82 0.94 2.20 0.57 2.93 0.00 
Wax type 1.98 1.93 2.76 1.88 2.25 1.83 3.91 0.32 


Shrinkage was greater in length than in width; 
it was greater for the percale than for the sailcloth. 
Most of the shrinkage in both fabrics occurred 
after the first laundering. The shrinkage recorded 
for the treated fabrics, regardless of type of finish, 
was little different from that for the respective laun- 
dered, unfinished fabrics. This indicated that 
these starch finishes did not stabilize dimensions 
(table 2). 


TABLE 3 
Crispness*—as purchased, unfinished, and finished fabrics 


UNDERED 
as TIMES LA DEKE 


FINISH 


PURCHASED 
1 4 7 10 
Percale Unfinished 3.22 3.44 3.52 3.51 3.50 
Plastic type 3 52 3.57 3.59 3.54 
Wax type 3.66 3.73 $3.78 3.68 
Sailcloth Unfinished 6.35 6.55 6.46 6.65 6.63 
Plastic type 6.76 6.71 6.66 6.64 
Wax type 6.99 6.96 7.17 7.05 


as TIMES LAUNDEKED 
FABRIC FINISH — 


PURCHASED 
1 4 7 10 
Percale Unfinished 13.5 12.1 14.6 16.1 14.5 
Plastic type 62.5 57.7° 46.5 50.2 
Wax type 33.7 27.9 43.8 34.0 
Sailcloth Unfinished 25.0 23.8 44.8 31.5 32.9 
Plastic type 72.5 76.1 66.2 63.2 
Wax type 33.2 70.6 64.9 81.6 


* Weight expressed as ounces per square yard 


* Expressed as degrees in angle of fall measured by crispometer 


Results 
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Crispness as measured by degrees in angle of — chocolate milk were more nearly the same in 
fall on the crispometer was slightly greater for the —_-value. 

laundered than for the as-purchased fabrics; it Often cherry juice and ink dried on the wax type 
was very much greater in the treated than in the finished fabrics with darker stains than on the 
untreated fabrics. Generally, the fabrics that were _ plastic type finished or the unfinished. Chocolate 
finished with the plastic type starch were crisper milk dried on all treated and untreated fabrics 
than were those finished with the wax type; their _ to about the same depth. 

degree of crispness tended to lessen but still re- Ink stains did not wipe off well; cherry juice 
mained high with successive laundering. The wiped off somewhat and about equally well on 


TABLE 4 
Percentages of light reflected by percale and sailcloth stained with chocolate milk* 


TIMES LAUNDERED 


AS PURCHASED 


TREATMENT 


It It it itt 


Percale Stained 82.7 89.0 88.7 805) 90.0 910 905 955 845 RO SOO 
unfinished Laundered 99.0 8958 988 99.9 1000 1000 993 99.1 994 O94 99.7 99.7 
Starched Stained 865 93.5 93.5 95 9465 965 85.0 98.0 93.0 77.2 857 
plastic type Laundered 100.0 100.0 100.0 92 OS M4 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Starched Stained 815 96.5 95.5 885 95.0 946.0 905 98.0 ORS BRS 95.5 O58 
wax type Laundered 97.7 98.7 99.0 O84 O87 O85 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Sailcloth Stained 81.7 86.0 860 775 865 S885 91.0 96.0 845 B85 O10 We 
unfinished Laundered 98.0 98.7) 97.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 O85 97.7) DRZ ORS ORO ORS 
Starched Stained 84.0 90.1 906 8.0 93.0 94.5 825 87.5 885 TA T74 705 
plastic type Laundered 100.0 1000 1000 97.5 987.7 979 995 1000 100.0 
Starched Stained 85.5 97.5 98.0 860 950 960 805 965 98.0 SID O8F=7 O45 
wax type Laundered 992 997 99:7 968 O75 972 1000 1000 


* As compared to unstained fabrics 
I. Stain dried on fabric 

Il. Stain wiped off after 30 seconds 

IIT. Stain wiped off immediately 


t 
§ 


TABLE 5 
Percentages of light reflected by percale and sailcloth stained with cherry juice* 


TIMES LAUNDERED 


FABKIC 
AND TREATMENT AS PURCHASED ! ‘ 7 
FINISH 


It 


Percale Stained 87.7 88.7 860 87.5 BRS 88.0 89.0 900 900 O10 BRO 900 
unfinished Laundered 96.7 97.0 972 965 965 96.7 94.0 94.7 95.7 94.0 943 O48 


Starched Stained 85.5 87.0 S885 865 87.5 89.0 88.0 895 90.0 85.0 860 BOD 
plastic type Laundered 94.1 935 93 995 914 92.0 O22 RO 93.4 

Starched Stained 81.0 860 860 825 870 SKS 84.5 91.0 93.0 82K O17 92.7 
wax type Laundered 83.0 91.0 924 87.2 90.7 O19 89.5 919 93.4 

Sailcloth Stained 86.3 85.7 S860 83.0 85.0 86.0 865 88.0 86.0 87.0 87.5 BEB 
unfinished Laundered 960 95.7 964 960 964 972 D918 O83 BH HS O29 93.0 

Starched Stained 84.0 84.5 87.0 860 865 880 855 86.0 87.5 BIO STK BUS 
plastic type Laundered 925 93.2 94.7 SSS 88.5 907 O25 RSE 13 

Starched Stained 86.5 975 90 905 89.0 83.0 890 905 KTR 
wax type Laundered 910 9.7 995 845 O17 895 O20 93.0 


* As compared to unstained fabric 


+ I. Stain dried on fabric 
t IL. Stain wiped off after 30 seconds 
§ IIT. Stain wiped off immediately 


crispness of the wax type finished sailcloth was the starched and unfinished fabrics. Chocolate 
highest after the tenth laundering (table 3). milk wiped off better from the wax type finished 

Staining and removal of stains. The darkest than from the plastic type finished or unfinished; 
stains were produced by ink. Cherry juice and it wiped off better from the plastic type finished 


FABRIK 
AND ‘ 7 
FINISH — 4 
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than the unfinished after the first and fourth 
laundering. Usually the stains wiped off better 
immediately than after 30 seconds. 

Practically all of the chocolate milk washed out 
regardless of whether it had been dried on, wiped 
off previously, or whether it had been applied to 
the unfinished or starched fabrics. 

The cherry juice did not wash out so well. Much 
of the ink washed out, but the remaining stain was 
the darkest of all the stains after the stained fabrics 


October 1954 


Summary 


A high degree of crispness with a small addition of 
weight seemed to be typical for the fabrics that were 
finished with a plastic type starch. The wax type 
starch applied after each laundering always added more 
weight and usually produced a less crisp fabric than 
did the plastic type. 

The wax type finish seemed to resist chocolate milk 
stains but was more receptive to cherry juice and ink, 
since these stains dried to a darker color and washed 
out less easily from the fabrics treated with a wax type 
finish than from the fabrics treated with the plastic 


had been laundered. 


type starch finish. 


TABLE 6 


Percentages of light reflected by percale and sailcloth stained with ink* 


FABRIC 
AND 
FINISH 


Percale 

unfinished 
Starched 

plastic type 
Starched 

wax type 
Sailcloth 

unfinished 
Starched 

plastic type 
Starched 

wax type 


TREATMENT 


Stained 


TIMES LAUNDERED 


A® PURCHASED 


It It 
36.5 37.0 33: 37. 33.0 


Laundered 82.5. 83. 5 792 82.7 65. 0 634 


Stained 


Laundered | 


Stained 
Laundered 
Stained 
Laundered 
Stained 
Laundered 
Stained 
Laundered 


36.0 37.0 36. , 35.0 
74.5 58. 598. 59.9 
34.5 37.5 36.5 300 
80.4 57. 3. 53.7 
33.5 36.5 . 35.5 34.0 
35.0 33. 35. 33.0 
717 ‘ 59.5 58.7 
73.5 32.0 
95.7 569 502 


It 
35.5 
36.3 


31.3 


10 

36.4 

36.4 

$5.5 


* As compared to unstained fabric 

t I. Stain dried on fabric 

t II. Stain wiped off after 30 seconds 
§ IIL. Stain wiped off immediately 


The ink and cherry juice tended to wash out 
better from the as-purchased fabrics, unfinished, 
and plastic type finished, in the order given, than 
from the wax type finished; these stains washed out 
better after the first than after the next laundering 
intervals (tables 4, 5, 6). 
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Some Impressive Figures 


Since May 1954, 2,889 graduating seniors have become 1954-55 members 
of AHEA and a state association. For each one their Association membership 
can provide the opportunity to make friends, explore career possibilities, and 
grow professionally as they participate in Association activities. 

In 1953-54 2,901 graduates joined AHEA—the largest number in the As- 
sociation’s history for any one year. It is important for them to “Stay a Mem- 
ber” of the Association, to promote their chosen profession and Association, 
and to meet the challenge of the new dimensions offered by home economics. 

Each of the 21,000 active members of AHEA shares the responsibility to 
“keep” these almost 6,000 very new members interested in the Association. 
Do your part to “get a member and keep a member.” 


3 

it my It 

62.9 

36.5 36.0 

71.5 60.5 61.2 

29.0 330 405 

61.3 37.5 632 

vote 30.7 33.5 33.7 325 33.0 34.0 342 34.0 34.5 

75.9 76.2 77.7 709 55.5 56.8 

$2.5 325 34.0 329 332 34.0 

66.9 56.8 57.7 

Et 41.0 315 35.0 30.7 309 374 

63.9 51.7 58.0 
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C. Davis 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


More of one nutrient, but less of another, is 
often the problem when research workers experi- 
ment to improve nutritive content of bread. Staff 
members of the Human Nutrition Research Branch 
include experiences with this problem in a techni- 
cal report on breads which they developed for the 
National School Lunch Program. 

Calculated values of the experimental breads 
were checked by chemical analyses. These gave 
new evidence of limitations on a loaf's capacity 
to carry additional ingredients of special nutritive 
value while practical proportions of flour, yeast, 
sugar, and fat are maintained. 

Six “homemade” type breads containing 6 to 
10 per cent of nonfat dry milk solids were devel- 
oped and considered successful in nutritive value 
and acceptability. Formulas for five proved satis- 
factory when tested for commercial baking: white, 
raisin, whole-wheat-white, soy-white, soy-wheat- 
germ-white. 

The formulas were made available in 1951; the 
experimental work was described in the Journal 
of the American Dietetic Association, March 1954. 


In the protein research laboratories, a method 
has been devised by which total protein value of 
one food--chosen for experiment—has been esti- 
mated in one quick test. 

The research team achieving this short cut to 
over-all protein value included Millard J. Horn, 
Amos E. Blum, and Madelyn Womack. To measure 
protein value they tried feeding microorganisms 
on an enzyme digest of cottonseed meal as the sole 
source of amino acids in the media. 

The enzyme digest was believed to provide all 
of the food's amino acids*in about the same pro- 
portion and chemical state that natural digestion 
would provide them for body use. Accuracy of the 
results was confirmed by rat feeding experiments. 

The method opens up the possibility that pro- 
teins in other foods may be measured in a similar 
way. It may also prove useful in showing changes 
in protein value caused by cooking or other proc- 
essing or by storage. 


Research on vitamin E, with rats as subjects, 
is yielding unexpected dividends. 

Several years ago Mrs. Elizabeth Callison re- 
ported that newborn rats nursed from vitamin 
E-deficient mothers in a number of instances de- 


veloped hemorrhages and abnormal membranes in 
their eyes. Her report interested research oph- 
thalmologists seeking explanation for increase in 
cases of retrolental fibroplasia—a cause of blind- 
ness among premature infants involving similar 
damage. 

One line of medical investigation is the relation- 
ship of this eye damage to extra oxygen required 
by many of these babies. Because the premature 
child is born poorly supplied with vitamin E (a 
vitamin concerned with oxidative processes in the 
body), it seemed reasonable that vitamin E might 
help protect developing retinal blood vessels against 
oxygen damage. 

Co-operative studies by Mrs. Callison and Arnall 
Patz, MD, of Georgetown University have now 
shown that newborn rats normal in vitamin E can 
take concentrations of oxygen up to 50 per cent with- 
out eye damage. Beyond 60 per cent, the oxygen 
caused retinal vessels and the retina itself to start 
wild, disorderly growth. The retina of the four- 
day-old rat, they point out, is at the same develop- 
mental stage as that of the seven-month premature 
infant. 

The oxygen tolerance of newborn rats from 
vitamin E-deficient mothers remains to be deter- 
mined; also whether some level of vitamin E will 
protect against this eye injury when oxygen is 
needed by the premature infant. 


For student groups primarily, the Home Eco- 
nomics Research Branch has prepared a new film- 
strip showing a laboratory project from planning 
stage to completion. Its purpose: to provide an 
illustration of research procedures and techniques. 

The pictures and accompanying lecture notes 
deal with recent experiments that compared two 
commonly used household energy sources—electric- 
ity and liquid petroleum gas. Two young research 
beg -ginners are the workers pictured chiefly. 

Because of the detail in methodology, the film- 
strip offers most usefulness to equipment students 
and research assistants. 

Six prints of this filmstrip, “The Story of a Re- 
search Project in a Home Equipment Laboratory,” 
have been made for use on a loan basis. Address 
request to: Home Economics Research Branch, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Much information on milk is provided in the 
booklet “Milk . . . Facts for Consumer Education,” 
AIB-125, the most recent addition to the series 
bringing together source materials on individual 
foods. Single copies may be had free from the 
Office of Information, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Field Trip to the United Nations 


iE was nighttime, and a cool breeze flowed 
across the roof of the hotel where we stood 
looking out at the lights of New York. Neon ad- 
vertisements flashed, and the red lights gleamed on 
top of the Empire State Building, but for the most 
part at one o'clock in the morning the windows of 
the surrounding apartments and offices were dark. 
We were on a field trip, making the most of our 
night in the big city, or we too would long ago 
have gone to bed. But as we looked across the 
blocks of the city we could see, at the edge of the 
East River, a tower of lighted windows—the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. Even while most 
people sleep, workers of many nations labor there 
to help turn the wheels of the machinery that is 
attempting to produce understanding and co- 
operation around the world. We looked out across 
darkened city streets to this group of shining lights, 
and the UN suddenly became a meaningful force 
in our lives. 

It is even more impressive to approach the 
United Nations by day, we discovered when our 
group arrived the next morning at First Avenue 
and 46th Street on our field trip to the UN. Sur- 
rounded by drab grayness, the tall building of 
marble, glass, and aluminum truly stands out in 
imposing splendor. The gay colors of the flags of 
member nations flying at the front of the building 
add a note of brightness. The simple architecture 
gives the impression of friendliness, of power, of 
great dignity. 

One of the most striking things we noticed as 
we walked up a few steps to stand in front of the 
Conference area was the human element—people 
by the hundreds and thousands! It is wonderful 
that so many people consider the United Nations 
such an important part of their lives that they 
must come to see the place where the organization 
meets. They are not just curiosity-seekers, but 
people who are vitally interested in how the ma- 
chinery for peace really works. 

Many of these people were there to see a com- 


Carol Loomis and Corinne Johnson 


The authors, students at New Jersey College for 
Women, went on a field trip with their institu- 
tion administration class to learn about the food 
service at the United Nations headquarters in New 
York City. They describe the food service and 
include some of their reactions to this unique 
place where people of many nations have cen- 
tered their hopes and efforts for world peace. 


mittee meeting, or to take a general tour of the 
buildings. Our tour, conducted by J. L. Hever, 
manager of the United Nations cafeteria, was to 
be a special one through the UN food service 
department, a branch of UN activity of which most 
people are unaware. As Mr. Jorge Viteri de la 
Huerta, assistant to the chief of press services, told 
us, eating is just as important to a UN delegate as it 
is to us; it is a common denominator for peoples of 
60 nations. For this reason the delegates’ restau- 
rant and the Secretariat cafeteria are very popular 
places indeed, either for talking shop or for merely 
relaxing. 

As we were conducted through the dining rooms 
and kitchens, we were struck, as home economics 
majors, with the problems that such an establish- 
ment must face. The cafeteria, which is not open 
to the public, has a seating capacity of about 400, 
and the delegates’ dining room, open to visitors 
only at special hours when the delegates do not 
occupy all of it, can seat only about 360 people— 
and this includes space in the three private dining 
rooms! Quarters are definitely crowded. Plans 
for expansion are now under way. 

The food manager has many problems other 
than those involving limited space. For example, 
it is almost impossible for him to guess what the 
traffic will be on a particular day. Although the 
number of Secretariat patrons remains quite con- 
stant, the number of delegates is dependent upon 
which councils and comniittees are in session, the 
scheduled time of their meetings, and the lengths 
of the meetings. The delegates sometimes decide 
to finish up their business and go home, or they 
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decide to take a break for a meal. When the UN 
met at Lake Success the cafeteria remained open 
24 hours a day, but here it is closed between 1:00 
a.m. and 8:45 a.m. 

Of course the manager’s biggest problem is that 
of pleasing the palates of representatives of 60 or 
more nations. Mr. Hever assumes, however, that 
good quality food, well prepared, will please almost 
everybody. He seldom includes exotic or unusual 
foreign foods on the menu, but he has the kitchen 
in readiness to serve any dish that a patron re- 
quests. Sometimes delegates who request a dish 
from home for a special party supply their own 
recipes; sometimes they do not. There have been 
many strange requests, but the staff has never failed 
to turn out a required dish. 

Some of the ways that the UN cafeteria has 
adapted itself to its varied clientele include the 
serving of wine and beer (at patron request); the 
serving of a large amount of tea in proportion to 
coffee; provision of facilities that enable customers 
to take out beverages and pastries to fellow work- 
ers; and the featuring each day of a special pastry 
for teatime. 

We asked Mr. Hever if he had home economists 
on his food service staff, and he replied that he 
did not. (The food service department, inciden- 
tally, is owned by the United Nations and operated 
by the Knot Hotels Corporation.) Mr. de la 
Huerta broke in to tell us of a personal experience 
with a UN home economist. His home is in 
Ecuador, a country that suffered a disastrous earth- 
quake not long ago. The UN sent to Ecuador a 
Spanish-speaking dietitian with wide experience in 
feeding refugees. Her assignment was to help feed 
the children of Ecuador using dry milk. But the 
natives could not believe the white powder was 
really milk. Adapting herself to the customs of 
the country, the dietitian gave demonstrations of 
the mixing and use of powdered milk in the inter- 
missions at the bullfights that are so popular in 
Ecuador. Thus she managed to teach a large pro- 
portion of Ecuadorians how to use the milk. So 
popular did this home economist become that the 
people in that country call her Miss UNICEF, 
for the UN organization for which she works. This 
is only one example of the work that trained home 
economists can do in the United Nations. Many 
of them are found in the UN International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, the organization created 
to help care for children and for nursing and 
pregnant mothers in national emergencies. 

As we walked through the corridors of the 
United Nations buildings we saw strange faces 
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and costumes and heard our own language and 
others spoken with heavy accents. We noticed 
that all labels on doors and walls are written both 
in English and in French. This is truly an inter- 
national organization. We saw that, despite the 
differences among the individuals, there is a unity 
of thought and purpose and a feeling of friendli- 
ness and co-operation, both among those who work 
here and among those who visit here. 

How much the buildings seem to represent what 
they stand for! The UN is a functional organiza- 
tion, designed in a modern age for a particular 
purpose; the buildings are functional buildings— 
the beams and girders are left exposed and turned 
into part of the design; the support has not been 
disguised. And the murals on several of the walls 
are very modern, representing a new age and its 
endeavor not to be bound to the old ways but to 
strive for something new and better. Somehow 
these things are symbolic of the UN itself; not just 
characteristic of the buildings that house it. Some 
of the rooms have been decorated by a particular 
nation which asked for the privilege of doing so. 
These rooms represent the materials and ideas of 
that nation. These things too are symbolic. 

We came away from our visit to the UN with 
a feeling that the future is not so dark as it is often 
painted. We have seen a force working actively 
and with great hope for a better future. We think 
that if only more people could visit the United 
Nations and acquire the faith that it can succeed, 
as we did, it will with the support of all help 
bring peace and justice for all. 


Corinne Johnson and Carol Loomis as they started their 
tour of the United Nations 
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What the High School Girl 
Wants in Shoes 


Esruer CooLey 
Louisiana Agricultural Extension Service 


Several Louisiana groups last year carried out a 
pilot study to determine high school girls’ pref- 
erences in school, play, dress, and party shoes as a 
possible basis for teaching shoe selection and care 
in high school homemaking classes. 

The Louisiana Agricultural Extension Service, 
the Louisiana Home Economics Association, the 
Louisiana State Department of Education, and the 
home economics high school teachers of St. James 
and Ascension Parishes co-operated in the study. 
They believe that the pilot study did show possi- 
bilities of finding out what the girl wants, what 
teaching may be done to guide the high school girl 
in better buying and care of shoes, and how instruc- 
tions may be vamped to strengthen this knowledge. 

A comprehensive report of the study, including 
the questionnaire used, the findings, and the 
recommendations, is available in limited supply on 
request from Esther Cooley, Louisiana Agricultural 
Extension Service, Baton Rouge. 


Home Economists Use 


Educational Television 


Fay ANTHIS 
Head, Home Economics Division 
University of Houston (Texas) 


When the AHEA last winter accepted an 
invitation to become a member of the ad- 
visory committee of the National Citizens 
Committee for Educational Television, the 
Journat asked home economists in univer- 
sities in cities where there is already an 
educational television station to describe 
what home economists are doing in the pro- 
grams on those stations. The following story 
by Mrs. Anthis and the comments from Marie 
Dye were written in response to that request. 
Journat readers will remember, too, the arti- 


cle on “Techniques and Problems of Present- 

ing Homemaking Television Programs” by 

Margaret McKeegan and Margaret I. Liston 

in the June 1954 JouRNAL. 

A clear view of careers in home economics was 
beamed directly into the homes of the Gulf Coast 
families every week as the result of a new Univer- 
sity of Houston experiment in educational tele- 
vision programming. 

The home economics division of the University 
presented a weekly series of TV programs over the 
campus television station, KUHT-TV. The pro- 
grams were based on the theme “New Horizons 
for Women.” 

Each of the half-hour programs featured special 
guests whose professional lives would open up new 
career horizons to high school students and other 
TV viewers. Each program was produced by a 
different member of the home economics faculty. 

Careers in the field of sport dress design and 
manufacture were stressed in the first program, 
produced by Edmund Roberts. His featured 
guest was Kay Melton of Melton and Sheppard 
“Misses Sports Wear” manufacturing company. 
Miss Melton discussed background and oppor- 
tunities of a “lady” manufacturer. The program 
also presented a fashion preview with the garments 
modeled by home economics students. 

Dietetics in children’s hospitals was discussed 
on a program produced by Mrs. Blanche Gore, 
with dietitian Frances White as guest star. They 
demonstrated the latest “Food Pak” technique of 
mass service, feeding the entire TV staff. 

Institutional management and restaurant work, 
with new ideas in the promotion and development 
of careers in foods pointed out, was presented by 
Mrs. Bernice T. Marshall. Topics included all-day 
buffet service, the teen-age snack bar, and other 
specialized catering services. 

Nursery school teachers at the University of 
Houston nursery school discussed their careers on 
a TV show presented by Mrs. Edith Crouse and 
her group. Recreational games and toys for the 
different age groups of children were demonstrated 
by the guests. Necessary training and background 
were emphasized on the TV program. 

When the Future Homemakers of America held 
their annual meeting on the campus, a climax of 
their meeting was a TV program where the students 
discussed their ambitions and hopes for the future 
in the field of home economics. 

The University of Houston home economics 
division, in pioneering in educational TV program- 
ming in home economics, feels that such work has 
been highly promising. 

As more universities and colleges acquire educa- 
tional television stations, we feel sure that the 
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many home economics departments of the nation 
will use the new medium to help create a happier 
and more wholesome America. 


First Educational TV Station 


KUHT, the nation’s first non-commercial, educa- 
tional TV station, has been on the air since May 
1953 and now airs about five hours of educational 
programs daily. It is licensed by the University 
and the Houston Independent School District 
jointly. The operating budget is rated as $105,000 
for 1953-54. 

Programming follows the broad divisions of 
formal class instruction, cultural programs, and 
general education programs. All departments of 
the University are encouraged to provide program- 
ming and to develop new show ideas. TV staff 
members aid in writing and production. 

A series of TV programs as just reviewed is 
only a part of the over-all picture of home eco- 
nomics on TV. Various subjects and varied group 
programs are constantly in production. The ever- 
charming format of such programs adds more life 
and more interest to these presentations. Home 
economics as the core for career and family life 
offers the rare opportunity for expressing all areas 
of specialization within home economics. 

Education has received a new and efficient tool 
in television, and the University of Houston home 
economics department is busily learning to use it 
in promoting the cause of better home economics. 

Programs featuring fashion and clothing ideas 
are frequently demonstrated. Particularly success- 
ful were featured fashion programs demonstrating 
how to make a blouse in 20 minutes from scissors 
to pressing, and various methods used in “free- 
form” textile painting, such as dribble, dab, and 
stencil techniques. These programs were presented 
by students in fashion design. 

Mrs. Laurie T. Callicutt established a precedent 
in a series called “Fashion Fabrics,” organized to 
show the viewer the newest types of fabrics on 
the market and garments made from them. 

Nutrition and diets and meal-planning were 
televised—including a solution of the mysteries of 
carving the Thanksgiving turkey. 

Educational discussions and community life fea- 
tures were arranged for TV by Mrs. Minnie 
Akkerman with student and guest participation. 

The University is now beginaing formal courses 
in TV with the first course listed in the catalog as 
“The Principles and Techniques of Demonstration.” 
The students taking the course will be the per- 
formers on television. 


University of Houston News Service Photo 


Lynn Harris, a major in home economics radio and 
television, giving a demonstration on the daily home 
economics hour on KUHT-TV, Houston 


WKAR-TY at Michigan State 


Last year and the year before we made kinescopes 
for television use. All of these were 15 minutes in 
length and were on all phases of home economics. 
It was a learning period for the faculty and also, 
which was perhaps more important, for the engi- 
neers and directors. Starting the last of January 
this year we have a larger television program, Our 
own station at the College is in operation [WKAR- 
TV went on the air in January 1954], and Margaret 
Mckeegan is co-ordinator for the programs. The 
extension staff members are doing two half-hour 
programs a week, and there is a third half-hour pro- 
gram divided into two parts—one on consumer in- 
formation and the other on news from some county 
of the state. 

We look forward to the time when we shall be 
giving courses via television, probably a few for 
credit and more for noncredit. From our experi- 
ence it is evident that considerable teaching can be 
done by this medium. . . . If we may judge by our 
many years’ experience over radio, television should 
be an effective medium of education. We have 
been broadcasting over radio since 1925 with a 
daily 15-minute progam. Our response is excel- 
lent.—Manie Dye, Dean, School of Home Econom- 
ics, Michigan State College 
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Boys Enjoy Homemaking 
in Coeducational Classes 


Lois Finerry 
Chaffey-Ontario High School 
Ontario, California 


Coeducational homemaking classes at Chaffey- 
Ontario High School in Ontario, California, are 
proving an outstanding success. The work was 
planned as a new class last year to meet the needs 
of senior students, boys and girls, who, because of 
course requirements, had no previous opportunity 
to enroll in homemaking classes. The guidance 
department aided in the selection of 24 students 
for each of the two initial classes. 

The students participated in the planning, sug- 
gesting the units desired and the time allotment 
for each. The first unit stressed the use, care, and 
upkeep of kitchen equipment. In the second unit, 
“Planning, Preparation, and Serving of Family 
Meals,” the students planned, prepared, and served 
four types of breakfasts based on the Basic Seven 
Food Groups. Their study included marketing and 
storing and cost of food, different types of table 
settings and service, and table manners. The big 
project of the group was a dinner served for the 
board of trustees. The preparation for the dinner 
was started during class time, carried on from a 


Below. Boys as well as girls are enthusiastic students 
in a homemaking class at Corona (California) Senior 
High School. Here the students work out a project 
in interior decoration with properties for the model 
rooms lent by local merchants. 


Los Angeles Times Photo 


October 1954 


Chaffey College News Photo 

Members of the Chaffey-Ontario High School co- 

educational senior homemaking class prepared and 

served a formal dinner to the Chaffey board of trustees. 

The students not only worked out the menu, ordered 

and cooked the food and served it, but decorated the 
table for the occasion. 


planned time schedule after school hours, and 
served at 6 p.m. 

The coeducational class closed its first semester's 
work with “Plans for Our Future Homes.” For 
this, the students learned the beginning wage in 
the field of work they hoped to enter and worked 
on appropriate budgets. The second semester in- 
cluded study of freezing equipment and prepara- 
tion of foods for freezing, outdoor cookery, 
entertaining, and home finances, with the cul- 
minating unit on “Parents’ Responsibilities.” 

Satisfaction with the course has come from both 
parents and students. A father said, “They are 
getting down to the real situation.” One mother, 
whose son is redecorating his own room, said, 
“We are glad he is taking homemaking; he is 
showing more interest in our home.” Students in 
the classes show equal appreciation. One of the 
four engaged girls expressed her feeling thus, 
“Being engaged, I am interested in this class be- 
cause I think it will help me in my married life.” 
Another added, “I was amazed to learn how a time 
schedule works, as I have never been able to have 
everything ready for a meal at the appointed time.” 

Mrs. Wilma Koeker is chairman of the school 
homemaking department and the author teaches 
the group. 
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AHEA Offers Two 
Research Fellowships 


The American Home Economics Association 
offers two fellowship awards to Association mem- 
bers for graduate study in 1955-56. They are: 

1. The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship, $500 
2. The Ellen H. Richards Fellowship, $1,000 

General qualifications for recipients of the awards 
are: good or superior scholastic record in all major 
subject-matter areas and a superior average in 
some area of learning; successful experience as a 
professional home economist; desirable personal 
qualities which include physical stamina, emotional 
stability, social adjustment and tenacity; profes- 
sional characteristics which include a real desire 
for knowledge, a sound philosophy concerning 
learning in general and research in particular, 
ability to organize materials and to express thoughts 
clearly in writing, and a deep interest in some 
human problem from which a research project may 
emerge. 

Application blanks may be obtained from the 
American Home Economics Association, 1600 
Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Completed applications should be sent to Irma 
Gross, Chairman of the AHEA Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, Department of Home Manage- 
ment and Child Development, School of Home 
Economics, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
Applications must be received by January 1, 1955. 


Nominations 


for the 1955 Borden Award 


Nominations for the 1955 Borden Award, offered 
by the Borden Company Foundation, Inc., are 
solicited by the awards committee of the American 
Home Economics Association.. The recipient is 
chosen on the basis of her published contributions 
to research in the area of nutrition and experimen- 
tal foods. In selecting the candidate, investigations 
in human nutrition will be given preference; how- 
ever, research on laboratory animals that has a 
direct bearing on problems of human nutrition will 
be considered in case no research report is found 
deserving the award on the basis of work on human 


beings. The nominees’ publications during 1954 
as well as their contributions during the period 
1949-1953 will be reviewed by the committee. Any 
home economist in the United States or Canada 
is eligible for the award. Preference, however, is 
given to members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Nominations may be submitted to the awards 
committee by any member of the American Home 
Economics Association. Each nomination must be 
accompanied by a list of the candidate's publica- 
tions during the current year and the five previous 
years. 

All nominations for the award must be received 
before January 1, 1955. Forms will be supplied 
by the chairman for recording publications. Any 
information concerning the nominee which would 
help the committee in its selection should accom- 
pany the nomination. 

The award will be presented at the annual 
meeting of the AHEA to be held next June in 
Minneapolis. Nominations may be sent to Ruth 
Okey, University of California, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. 


United Nations Day Message 
to AHEA Annual Meeting 


Morehead Patterson, chairman of the 1954 United 
Nations Day observance on October 24, sent the 
following telegram to Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney 
Herbert during the annual meeting. The telegram 
was read at the closing general session. 


I respectfully request following message be read to Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association convention now in session: 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, has appointed me 
1954 Chairman of U. S. Committee for United Nations 
Day. Committee's objective is a UN Day observance on 
October 24 in every community in the United States with 
the participation of every citizen. The American Home 
Economics Association is an important group in the Ameri- 
can community and provides leadership that is greatly 
needed in the country today. Our government's support 
for the UN is well established, but popular demonstration 
of American faith in the UN will greatly strengthen that 
organization in these critical times. The UN is still our 
best hope for an enduring peace. May I urge that upon 
your return home you cooperate with your community 
UN Day Committee to make this October 24, the 9th 
birthday of the UN, a memorable one. I would like to 
take this opportunity to wish you success in your delibera- 
‘ions. 

Parrenson, Chairman 


“The UN Depends on You” is the theme of the 
1954 UN Day observance. Special programs are 
planned throughout the nation for this day devoted 
to making known to the people of the world the 
aims and achievements of the United Nations and 
to gaining their support for its work. 
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Activities of the National 


Consumer-Retailer Council 


Day Monroe 
1953-54 AHEA Representative to NCRC 


High light of the May 1954 meeting of the 
Board of Directors of NCRC was the report of a 
Consumer-Retailer Institute on “Fabrics for the 
Family,” held in Altoona, Pennsylvania, in March. 
Sponsored by the Pennsylvania Chain Store Coun- 
cil, the Institute was a co-operative undertaking 
of local retailers, representing both chain and inde- 
pendent stores, the supervisor of home economics 
in the public schools, the local home demonstration 
agent, and the state home demonstration leader. 
Enthusiastic appraisals of the Institute from a 
participating retailer and a home economist indi- 
cate potentialities of such projects for education 
on both sides of the retail counter—the consumer- 
buyer's and the merchant's. 

As an outgrowth of this Institute a state com- 
mittee has been formed in Pennsylvania to carry 
on the home economics teacher-retailer program 
which is the Council's major activity this year. 
The Council in co-operation with the consumer 
interests committee of AHEA, the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch of the Office of Edu- 
cation, and the U. S. Extension Service, is initiating 
pilot projects in six states. The projects are de- 
signed to develop procedures for a variety of 
teacher-retailer projects. For example, the Altoona 
Institute offered an afternoon and an evening pro- 
gram on fabrics, as well as an exhibit of new fabrics 
just reaching markets. A valuable but simpler 
type of project was demonstrated at the meeting 
of the lowa Home Economics Association: a teacher- 
retailer panel illustrated techniques for making 
discussion a two-way street between consumers 
and retailers. Through such increased mutual under- 
standings will come better market practices and 
market offerings, better consumer-buying and con- 
sumption, 

The incoming chairman of the Council is Jules 
Labarthe, research fellow, Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, well-known to home economists because of 
his keen interest in and understanding of consumer- 
buying, his papers in the JournaL, his appearances 


on home economics association programs, and his 
participation in the seminar on clothing consump- 
tion, distribution, and production held at Syracuse 
University. Harold W. Brightman, the outgoing 
chairman, has been a steadfast supporter of the 
Gouncil since its beginning. His sincere belief in 
consumer-retailer co-operation and his generous 
help in enlisting the interest of retailers have done 
much to make the Council’s work possible. 


“Aging—Everybody’s Business” 
Theme of Conference on Aging 


LENNAH Backus 
Extension Service, Michigan State College 


Mrs. Backus represented the AHEA at the 
Conference she reports here. 


“Aging—Everybody’s Business” was the theme 
of the 7th Annual Conference on Aging held at 
the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, June 
28 to 30. The Conference studied, in various work 
groups, different methods for creating a better way 
of life for our senior citizens of today and tomorrow. 
The several work groups considered six aspects 
of aging: (1) Health and Mental Hygiene; (2) 
Economics, Employment, and Retirement; (3) 
Family, Living Arrangements, and Housing; (4) 
Education, Recreation, and Citizenship; (5) Re- 
ligion and Voluntary Service; and (6) Over-all 
Programs. These aspects were considered in rela- 
tion to four segments of the population ranging 
from rural communities to metropolitan areas. 

The Conference pointed out that there has been 
a change in our society from a work-centered orien- 
tation to a leisure-centered one. Such a changing 
concept should make it psychologically possible 
for older people to work or retire without guilt feel- 
ings, as they choose. Education, therefore, has 
a big job in preparing people to accept this change. 

Health proposals for the aged were in the direc- 
tion of mass screening for diseases, more training 
of the medical profession in geriatrics, and greater 
attention to nutrition. 

Several rather widely accepted ideas were held 
up for scrutiny, such as, where does the idea come 
from that older people and younger people should 
not live together or that as we grow older we 
become more conservative. Research should be 
used to find out what older people want and then 
give it to them. 

Aging is an achievement, and planning for it 
will be greatly advanced as each community as- 
sumes some responsibility in its behalf. 
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How We Can Move Ahead 


to Curb Juvenile Delinquency 


Erne. L. 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Mrs. Pillar represented AHEA at the confer- 
ence on “Moving Ahead to Curb Juvenile De- 
linquency,” called by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in Washington, June 28 to 30, 1954. 


This conference was one step in the Special 
Juvenile Delinquency Project that is being carried 
on by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Project was 
begun two years ago under the direction of Bertrum 
M. Beck. 

The purpose of this conference was to bring 
together leaders in the field of delinquency pre- 
vention and control to review accomplishments to 
date, to discuss and define the most urgent needs 
at present, and to formulate the next steps to be 
taken to meet these needs. 

Secretary Oveta Hobby at the opening session 
noted the increase and violence of juvenile delin- 
quency (13 per cent more cases in 1953 than in 
1952). She warned that the task appears to be an 
endless one, but if the problem is not met it will 
play into the hands of the communists. There 
needs to be an awakened social consciousness and 
deeper understanding of the problem, and com- 
munities will have to keep at the task tirelessly if 
crises are to be less frequent, she said. 

Senator Hendrickson, chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee to investigate juvenile delinquency, 
told the group that his investigations give rise to 
questions not answers, that he feels that our 
knowledge and tools are advanced enough that 
we should not be so narrow in our approach as 
we seem to be—a new playground isn’t the answer. 

Mr. Beck, director of the Special Juvenile De- 
linquency Project, reported on the work of the 
past two years. During this time new studies 
defining needs have been made and documents 
setting forth desirable program goals have been 
completed. He stressed the hope that this con- 
ference and subsequent ones would stimulate state 
and local action. Some tangible results of the 
project are a series of pamphlets, including 
“Some Facts about Juvenile Delinquency” 


Brief statement of facts about the increase of juvenile 
delinquency in the nation and about the inadequacy of 
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the services available to help delinquent children become 
responsible citizens. Price: 10 cents. 

“What's Happening to Delinquent Children in Your Town?” 
A guide, made up of series of questions, that will help 
citizen groups secure the facts about existing services for 
delinquent children in their communities and_ states. 
Price: 15 cents. 


“Helping Delinquent Children” 

A description of the kind of services that should be given 

by certain agencies that have a major responsibility for 

working with delinquent children, together with a dis- 
cussion of some ways of preventing juvenile delinquency. 

Price: 15 cents. 

(The above three pamphlets are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 
the prices indicated. ) 
for Services for Delinquent 


“Recommended Standards 


Children” 
A document intended for the use of professional workers 
and experts in the delinquency field that brings together 
standards of organization and practice for certain agencies 
and institutions that serve delinquent children. The 
statements were taken from the publications of numerous 
national organizations. 
(The above document is available from the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C., without charge. ) 


After the introductory session the conference 
membership met in groups to work on specific 
aspects of the juvenile delinquency problem. 

This reporter joined the group concerned with 
Parents’ Role in Preventing Juvenile Delinquency. 
The group was a heterogeneous one including 
judges, medical doctors, PTA officials, social 
workers, lawyers, and others. 

Dale B. Harris of the Institute of Child Welfare 
of the University of Minnesota and resource person 
for the group discussed the charges that parents 
today are lax, timid, or irresponsible in the light 
of conflicting moral and social philosophies. He 
pointed out that there are always a great many 
factors involved in delinquent behavior and that 
“professionals who view with alarm the increasing 
trends of juvenile delinquency may actually con- 
tribute to the problem by transmitting their alarm 
to the general public.” He appealed for professional 
workers to start with the assumption that parents 
mean well and will ordinarily make every effort 
to do well. 

Out of the group's discussion several principles 
emerged: 

1. Participation is important. There is a need to 
get people working over their own problems 
in ways familiar to themselves. 

2. Parents need to understand what they want in 
life for their children and themselves. 
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3. Parents respond to reassuring approaches rather 
than critical or anxiety-producing relationships. 

4. Parents have to have a sense of satisfaction and 
success in the responsibilities of parenthood if 
the child is to develop his own sense of personal 
worth. 
A long-time educational program is sound, but 
emergency short-time measures are needed to 
protect the child of inadequate or unconcerned 
parents. 

In the extensive discussion of how to achieve 
these principles it was evident that the approach 
needs to be varied from community to community 
and from family to family. 

Lack of personnel is a deterring factor. 

The family was repeatedly stressed as “the 
primary source of the child’s sense of worth as a 
person.” The group felt that working mothers 
complicate family life but do not necessarily lead 
to family breakdown and in some instances make 
some women more adequate mothers. 

There seems to be a desirable trend for a more 
aggressive approach in social work, more going 
out to meet problems instead of waiting until 
services are sought. Also it was pointed out that 
many agencies are not adequately used. 

The group went on record deploring mandatory 
punishment of parents for their children’s misde- 
meanors as a method of combating juvenile de- 
linquency. It was reaffirmed that parents have a 
legal and moral responsibility for their children but 
that punishment as a method of enforcing this 
responsibility is just only in a limited number of 
cases. 

Conflicting opinions and feelings about the effects 
of horror and crime comic books and certain TV 
programs resulted in the group’s drawing up a 
resolution “that this Conference urge the Children’s 
Bureau to undertake or to encourage some com- 
petent research group to underfake scientific studies 
of the impact of comics, radio and television on 
children’s attitudes and conduct.” 

Final reports from all 13 of the working groups 
were given at the last session by Mr. Beck. 

There seemed to be a feeling in most groups that 
reliable and far-reaching research is needed to 
know how to combat juvenile delinquency. It is 
noted that the public in general has a growing 
respect for research. 

The validity of the available statistics on juvenile 
delinquency was challenged by the conference 
membership because of variations in making tabu- 
lations in different communities. The Children’s 
Bureau hopes to make a sample compilation to 
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give a better picture of juvenile delinquency in 
this country. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the speeches, 
discussions, and reports is that, although the fed- 
eral government can give help and encouragement 
in curbing juvenile delinquency, the job has to 
be done on the local level through concerted com- 
munity effort. 


Report of the 1954 
National Health Forum 


IsABEL NOBLE 


Dr. Noble, chairman of the AHEA food and 
nutrition section, is the Association’s repre- 
sentative to the National Health Council. 


“Changing Factors in Staffing America’s Health 
Services” was the theme of the 1954 National 
Health Forum. The Forum, one of a series held 
each year in connection with the annual meetings 
of the National Health Council, was conducted 
by its 48 national organization members, one of 
which is the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

How to assure adequate personnel for the nation’s 
expanding health services was discussed in small 
group meetings. Some of the recommendations 
have wider application than to only the health 
field. Three of these are: (1) find means to as- 
semble all available material directed toward re- 
cruitment into health fields and ask its evaluation 
by vocational counselors with a view to improve- 
ments where indicated; (2) call a conference 
among vocational counselors and health personnel 
for face-to-face discussion of opportunities for satis- 
factory careers which health fields offer to young 
people; (3) provide counselors with a single bro- 
chure that would give considerable information 
about all health fields. 

The need for co-operation in health work was 
mentioned again and again by speakers at the 
general sessions. They emphasized that teamwork 
among numerous professions and the community 
at large is required to give a single human being 
the benefit of all the health knowledge we now 
have. The education of prospective health workers, 
therefore, should be built upon a broad base, they 
suggested, in order to give an appreciation of the 
contributions that can be made by various disci- 
plines and also to give an understanding of the 
philosophy and techniques of co-operation. 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Mary E. MaTHer 
University of Illinois 


Program advising — whose responsibility? 
L. Smrru. Coll. & Univ. 29, No. 2 (Jan. 1954), 
pp. 264-272. 

Increasing emphasis on the importance of the 
maximum development of our human resources 
focuses attention on the importance of the individ- 
ual and on program planning for the most effective 
development of the individual. Larger enrollments 
in higher education, increased complexity of cur- 
ricular offerings, and changing patterns of student- 
faculty relations all point to the need for examina- 
tion of the problem of counseling in colleges. 

On many campuses counseling centers have been 
made available, new jobs have been created, and 
new titles have appeared. The individual faculty 
member as a teacher-counselor, however, is still in 
a key position to help the student. Program plan- 
ning should be the joint responsibility of the school 
and the student, but good counseling practice en- 
deavors to shift responsibility for decisions as 
rapidly as possible to the counselee. 

To improve student-college relationships it would 
seem desirable to help more faculty members gain 
the student personnel point of view. Faculty mem- 
bers also need in-service training to aid them in 
identifying students who need the help of special- 
ists and in knowing how to refer such cases. 


Some differences between under- and over- 
achievers in college, J. P. McQuarry. Educ. 
Admin. & Superv. 40, No. 2 (Feb. 1954), pp. 
117-120. 

This is a study of 77 first semester male students 
at the University of Wisconsin who were extreme 
over- and under-achievers. Although the results 
reported have limited interpretations, and only for 
male students, similar investigations of available 
data might be fruitful in other colleges as clues 
to aid in understanding why some students do or 
do not live up to their expectations scholastically. 
Results indicate that the over-achiever group is 


more likely to have had a less fortunate back- 
ground as evidenced by: a smaller percentage of 
fathers engaged in professional or semiprofessional 
occupations and a smaller percentage of mothers in 
such occupations before marriage; less formal edu- 
cation of fathers and mothers; a greater percentage 
of deceased parents and of foreign-born parents; 
and a higher percentage of the group being totally 
self-supporting students. The under-achiever group 
had a significantly higher percentage who received 
their poorest high school grades in sciences and 
who listed the applied sciences and social studies 
as their favorite high school subjects. The under- 
achievers were apparently more apt to seek a col- 
lege education for social and prestige reasons and 
were very uncertain about their vocational choices. 


Teaching as a function of the teacher's person- 
ality, P. M. Symonps. J. Teacher Educ. 5, No. 1 
(March 1954), pp. 79-83. 

An unresolved problem concerning teaching abil- 
ity is the extent to which the ability is a matter 
of methods and techniques learned in a period of 
teacher education and the extent to which it is the 
expression of basic personality patterns. This arti- 
cle reports some preliminary interpretations from 
an exploratory intensive study based on interviews, 
observations, and tests of 19 teachers. The hypoth- 
esis of the study was that manner of teaching is 
an expression of the teacher's basic personality 
reactions and that these reactions constitute the 
core of teaching behavior in the classroom situa- 
tion. 

One of the principal difficulties rendering teach- 
ers ineffective is a feeling of inadequacy, insecurity, 
and inferiority. Lack of good ego strength may 
prevent the teacher from asserting herself; thus the 
teaching situation may deteriorate and invite ag- 
gressiveness on the part of the pupils. It is normal 
for the new teacher to feel some temporary insecu- 
rity, and it is important that he be given adequate 
encouragement and support in his first months of 
teaching. If, however, feelings of inadequacy per- 
sist after the first few years these are signs of 
personality weakness which will serve as a contin- 
uing handicap to the teacher's effectiveness. Other 
aspects of personality and behavior of the teachers 
observed were immaturity, reaction formation, ag- 
gressiveness, and projection. 

The author feels that his observations in this 
study indicate that the teacher adapts himself to 
teaching in a manner that is harmonious with his 
expression toward life situations in general. Meth- 
ods learned in a college may influence procedures 
superficially, but they do not determine the nature 
of the relation of the teacher to his pupils or the 
teacher's basic attitude toward teaching. 
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Family Economics- 


Home Management 


Contributed by Cuarvorre A. Beatty 
University of Vermont 


Steps toward economic understanding, J. Burcen. 
Advanced Mgt. 19, No. 4 (April 1954), pp. 24- 
26. 

By the time boys and girls reach 10 or 12 years 
they are having daily experiences with economic 
implications. 

In order to make wise decisions and choices 
these school children need help in understanding 
basic economics. The responsibility for such citi- 
zenship training resides with all the people. But 
business management is now assuming a greater 
responsibility in increasing economic education for 
people of all ages. The step-by-step education pro- 
gram undertaken by General Mills to stimulate 
better economic understanding is outlined in 12 
steps. 


The changing American market: XI. $30 bil- 
lion for fun, D. A. Saunpers and S. S. Parken. 
Fortune 49, No. 6 (June 1954), pp. 115-119+. 
The leisure and recreational market is tricky. 

Today the market measures $30.6 billion. The share 
of disposable consumer income for leisure has de- 
clined from 14 per cent in 1947 to 12 per cent last 
year. Yet graphs plainly show shorter work hours, 
longer vacations, and higher incomes, indicating 
that many families can afford to increase their lei- 
sure expenditures, The leisure market, however, is 
termed a lazy one as it lags behind rising incomes. 
It is expected to continue to be good whether the 
economy is rising rapidly, rising slowly, holding 
steady, or even declining. This theory is based on 
the concept that extra leisure time tends to result 
in extra leisure spending, that the consumer's appe- 
tite for necessities may be sated, but that there is 
no limit to the market for pleasure. 


The changing American market: X. The rich 
middle-income class. Fortune 49, No. 5 (May 
1954), pp. 94-98. 

The number of family units with $4,000 to $7500 
cash income after taxes has increased about 50 per 
cent since 1947. There are now 18 million family 
units in this middle bracket; they comprise more 
than a third of all units in the country and receive 
almost $100 billion cash annually—more than two- 
fifths of all spendable income. These middle- 
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income units now buy half of the nation’s new 
cars and new homes. No longer solely occupied 
with obtaining bare necessities, this income class 
has money to spend on conveniences and “extras.” 

Sources of income increasingly are from wages 
and salaries and less from rents, royalties, and 
profits. Two-fifths of nonfarm families in the mid- 
dle-income bracket are there because more than 
one family member is working. Women represent 
a large portion of these supplementary earners. 


Why businessmen are optimistic. U.S. News & 
World Rept. 36, No. 18 (April 30, 1954), pp. 
67-69. 

People are spending more for recreation, medi- 
cal care, repairs, utilities, and other services. Out- 
lays for houses and rents have increased. Spending, 
it is felt, could be greater if consumers didn't feel 
fairly well supplied. 

The gradual leveling off between supply and 
demand in many lines of consumer goods still is 
taking place. Consumer spending for automobiles 
and farm machinery is down. Spending for food, 
clothing, and television sets is holding up fairly 
well. In general, consumers are spending more for 
services and are increasing their savings. Depart- 
ment stores and mail-order houses have placed 
larger orders with industry. This means that if 
consumer spending continues to hold up as it has 
thus far, other industries will order goods. Then 
the present inventory adjustment will be over and 
industry will be on a firmer footing. 


Plenty of cash, but will people spend it? U. S. 
News & World Rept. 36, No. 16 (April 16, 
1954 ), pp. 73-75. 

Thanks to tax cuts the majority of people are 
expected to earn only a little less money in 1954 
than at the peak of the boom. Only farmers and 
those workers who have lost their jobs or work 
fewer hours per week are worse off than they were 
last summer. 

The implications of the over-all picture are re- 
assuring, but businessmen find it a problem to 
entice people to spend. There is need for plenty 
of salesmanship, new ideas, and price cuts to stim- 
ulate sales. 

Right now families who have surplus income are 
either building up savings, investing in life insur- 
ance, or paying off debts. Business leaders look 
upon such action as a challenge. The way to end 
the recession, they feel, is to push sales, appealing 
especially to this group that could spend more if it 
would. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Hoeriin 
Ohio State University 


Home economics and the problems and needs 
of modern American families, E. McGuynis. 
The Candle of Phi Upsilon Omicron 44, No. 2 
(Spring 1954), pp. 412-414. 

Home economists, to be helpful to young people 
who are trying to work out ways of living which 
will function in present-day society, need to under- 
stand the current trends and, when planning all 
units and courses, keep in mind the conditions 
families actually face. 

Companionship is the goal and basis of many 
modern marriages. Choices and decisions about 
whom to marry, how to earn enough to live on, 
and how to spend the income so as to get the 
greatest satisfaction are leading to new emphases 
in the teaching of home economics. The authority 
of the group, joint decisions, new solutions to 
problems which involve the invention and crea- 
tiveness of all involved compose another trend. A 
third trend is the emphasis on importance of the 
family as “former” of personality. Recent evidence 
emphasizes the belief that the quality of mothering 
which children receive is related to the kind of 
personalities children develop and in turn is re- 
lated to their happiness in marriage. 

Teaching of home economics should be based 
on knowledge of students’ background, stage of 
personality development of the students, and de- 
velopmental tasks of that stage. Because of inten- 
sified time-pressures on peopie, bases for choices 
in use of time should be taught and students should 
have experiences in making decisions on use of 
time. Students should learn to consider their energy 
levels and should receive training that will help 
them to live on minimum incomes if necessary. 

Home economics, to become more family cen- 
tered, would need to change to be: (1) less per- 
fectionistic and more realistic; (2) less compulsive 
and more flexible in its recommendations so that 
comfortableness of each person is more important 
than appearances or set ways of doing; (3) capable 
of being adapted to size of family, income, age, 
health, time, and desires of family members in- 
volved; (4) considerate of the importance of the 
student as a person; (5) able to provide decision- 
making opportunities for each individual; (6) 
aware of the increased prestige of the role of being 
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a woman; (7) more sensitive to feelings, giving 
them equal importance with subject matter to help 
promote successful marriage and parenthood; 
(8) conscious of the value of teachers as counselors 
and give importance to this role. 

Home economics has many strengths. Can it 
meet this challenge of helping youth work out new 
values to fit an urban and technological society? 


New perspectives in the study of the family, 
J. P. Spmcet. Marriage & Family Living 16, 
No. 1 (Feb. 1954), pp. 4-12. 

The study of family behavior needs a set of 
concepts that are peculiarly its own and that fa- 
cilitate observing the family as a functional process 
rather than as a series of relationships or a set of 
interacting personalities. Much research in family 
behavior fails to reflect the variety and prolifera- 
tion of family types. 

Using Dr. Kluckhohn’s term, “cultural value 
orientation,” five main orientations or common 
human problems are stated in the form of questions. 
(1) What are the innate predispositions of man— 
good, evil, mixed, or none of these? (2) What is 
the relation of man to nature—man subjugated 
to nature, in nature, or over nature? (3) What is 
the significant time dimension—past, present, or 
future? (4) What are the ends and goals of indi- 
vidual behavior—“being,” “being-in-becoming,” or 
“doing”? (5) What is the dominant mode of rela- 
tionship of man to other men? 

In applying these concepts to our concern for 
family process, two related variables emerge: First 
is degree of self-consistency and integration in role 
structuring of dominant middle-class family type; 
second is the question of value clashes and role 
conflicts within variant families that are in transi- 
tion toward the dominant model. 

The integration of roles in the middle-class 
family is illustrated by the male in the occupa- 
tional subsystem, who, in planning for his future, 
must move socially and geographically, taking his 
small single-unit family with him and live in iso- 
lation from other relatives. In contrast he finds it 
difficult to borrow from relatives, and problems of 
aging parents may cause conflict with his own 
family responsibilities. 

“Practically all variant families, whether of class, 
ethnic, religious, or regional origin, are in transi- 
tion toward the middle-class family,” states the 
author. Research to help the marriage counselor 
needs to be done about the varieties of role and 
value conflicts encountered in our various family 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by HeLen MarLey 
University of Toledo 

and Newt Wurre 

Purdue University 


Prefabs hit stride, K. Duncan. PF—Mag. of Pre- 

fabrication 2, No. 4 (April 1954), pp. 11-13. 

In 1947, there were 37,000 “prefabs” built. In 
1953 the total had risen by 50 per cent. This total 
accounts for almost 6 per cent of all non-farmhouse 
building. One of the reasons for this growth is 
that prefabs are now soundly constructed and are 
usually as attractive and livable as comparably 
priced conventionally built houses. 

Two types of prefabrication are used: mass pro- 
duction on the site and factory fabrication. Most 
of the prefabs are sold by builder-dealers for a 
predetermined over-all price. In the early stages 
of prefabrication many bankers and other mortgage 
lenders shared doubts about making long-term 
loans on prefabs, and FHA preferred traditional 
architectural styles. Now many lending agencies 
indicate they find no apparent difference in the 
servicing of prefabs and conventional houses. 

A factor often overlooked in weighing desirability 
of prefabricated houses is their resistance to storms, 
particularly wind. Prefabs have weathered torna- 
does as well or better than many public buildings 
and conventionally built houses. Moreover, in one 
instance, in 60 days 54 homes were rebuilt follow- 
ing a tornado. By no means other than prefabri- 
cation could housing have been replaced so speedi- 
ly. Prefabrication has already helped provide many 
popular-priced homes. It undoubtedly has much 


more to offer in the future.—H. M. 


What is the federal government’s role in hous- 
ing? A. M. Core. PF—Mag. of Prefabrication 
2, No. 3 (March 1954), pp. 21-22, 24. 

What the federal government is seeking in its 
housing program is to advance the well-being of 
people through the strengthening and effective sup- 
port of a vigorous free enterprise system. Three 
new concepts underlying the housing program, all 
of which are interdependent, are: 

Urban renewal. A broad-scale urban renewal 
program is planned to eliminate slums and to 
prevent their recurrence through rehabilitation 
and conservation—by repair and modernization. 

Equal terms for existing houses. The same lib- 
eral terms of financing new homes is recommended 
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for the marketing and improvement of existing 
dwellings as for new homes. 

Low income housing. It is to be treated as a 
part of the total housing picture, financed where 
possible by private means. Public housing is con- 
sidered essential as a means of bridging the gap 
between the slums and either new low-cost or 
renovated older dwellings. Public housing cannot 
be considered an end in itself but as a conduit 
through which people can move toward improved 
and permanent living conditions.—H. M. 


Watch out for water problems in your house. 
House & Garden 105, No. 4 (April 1954), pp. 
142-143+. 

The water in the home is of two types: (1) 
wanted water—for drinking, cooking, cleaning, 
operating household equipment—in abundant sup- 
ply, heated and often softened; and (2) unwanted 
water, such as rain, snow, and ice on the roof, 
drainage water and excess moisture from surround- 
ing ground, water vapor or humid air, and excess 
moisture from cooking, laundry, bathing, or 
heating. 

Be sure the main supply pipe to the house is 
sized according to the number of baths, plumbing 
fixtures, and automatic kitchen and laundry appli- 
ances. Choose a hot water heater that satisfies 
peak demands. A quick recovery rate is essential. 
The tank should resist corrosion and scale. Water 
softeners are desirable in hard water areas to 
prevent corrosion and other problems. 

To prevent unwanted water, use vapor barriers 
of aluminum or foil papers, bituminous coated 
building papers, or aluminum paint. Metal flash- 
ings help prevent roof leaks. Placed over window 
tops, they prevent leaking of frames. Weather- 
stripping and caulking prevent leaks. Ventilation 
in attics and basements prevents or removes accu- 
mulated moisture. Dehumidifiers, ventilating fans, 
and insulation of cold water pipes prevent mois- 
ture. 

Grading the land around the house so that water 
is directed away from the house and provision of 
roof gutters and downspouts cleared of debris and 
draining into sewers prevents excess moisture. 
Laying drain tile around the foundation helps. 
Cracks in the basement should be filled with water- 
proofing compound. An electric sump pump may 
be necessary. Houses built without basements need 
waterproofing. Concrete slabs should be laid over 
a bed of crushed rock. Crawl spaces should be 
18 inches to 4 feet deep and properly drained and 
ventilated.—H. M. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Beatrice DonALpson 
University of Wisconsin 


Follow these guide posts, M. K. Cranmore. Inst. 

Mag. 34, No. 5 (May 1954), pp. 54-57. 

The following practices for standardizing quan- 
tity recipes are suggested: avoid inconsistencies in 
ingredients; observe the principles of food prep- 
aration; apply the rules for balancing formulas; be 
cautious in enlarging small recipes; and guard the 
“coveted” flavor. To maintain consistent quality in 
foods, the same good quality ingredients should 
be used each time the dish is prepared. It is equally 
important to have the ingredients in proper balance 
and to know the properties of each in the specific 
recipe. When developing quantity recipes from 
home size recipes, simple multiplication can be 
used only occasionally. In most baking formulas 
the liquid is decreased when the quantity of the 
recipe is increased. Thickening agents, flavorings, 
nuts, fruits, leavening agents, herbs, and spices 
give different results in large quantity cooking. 
One must strive to develop the natural flavor of 
the food prepared and served. Taste panels can 
assist in guiding the preparation and proposed use 
of food prepared from newly developed and stand- 
ardized recipes. 


Developing criteria for institution management 
curricula, G. M. Aucustine, M. M. McKIn.ey, 
and M. D. Gatster. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, 
No. 5 (May 1954), pp. 458-463. 

The criteria given in this article, developed and 
proposed for consideration when planning and 
evaluating the professional aspects of institution 
management curricula, represent an integration of 
research findings, reports of experiences, and the 
opinion of leaders in the profession. The article is 
based on a thesis submitted by Miss Galster in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Science at the Iowa State College. 

Institution management curriculum was defined 
as “all the learning experiences planned by a col- 
lege or university [for the student) during [her] 
undergraduate or graduate work or by an institu- 
tion [for the graduate] during the dietetic intern- 
ship for those who plan to become dietitians.” Cri- 
teria were defined as “standards for measuring the 
degree to which goals or objectives have been at- 
tained.” The criteria developed, which were stated 
in terms of the behavior of a person working in an 
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institution management position, were classified 
according to an adaptation of duties of dietitians 
outlined in a study by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. These criteria were evaluated by a panel 
of persons who were active in the field of institu- 
tion management or home economics education 
and revised on the basis of the responses of the 
panel members. No one person could be expected 
to fulfill all the criteria listed, but such criteria 
could point out areas of weaknesses in education, 
experience, or training. 

Criteria were developed for the following du- 
ties: planning menus, planning work schedules, 
training and supervising, teaching, buying, keep- 
ing records, employing personnel, and manage- 
ment. 

It is hoped that the criteria developed can be 
used to define ultimate goals for the professional 
preparation of dietitians at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. They could be used in vocational 
guidance and as a reference when studying the 
various duties performed by dietitians. They should 
be scrutinized by dietitians, employers of dietitians, 
and by educators. 


Efficient methods remove drudgery aspects of 
work, J. W. Barnes. Inst. Mag. 34, No. 5 (May 
1954), pp. 47-51. 

Institutional workers who apply the principles 
of time and motion economy will find that less time 
and energy are required to complete their tasks 
and the work will be more interesting. Because 
they do not tire easily when they are efficient, they 
will do better work. Some of the basic principles 
of time and motion economy are; two hands should 
start their work at the same time and work to- 
gether harmoniously; few hand and arm motions 
should be used when performing any task; rhyth- 
mic, continuous motions are natural and the most 
efficient kind to use; the worker should use only 
the necessary and correct tools and equipment for 
the task; only necessary procedures should be in- 
cluded and these procedures should follow in the 
most efficient order; and there should be standards 
for the completed task. 

The worker should determine his convenient 
working area while sitting or standing. By making 
a circle with each hand with the arm extended, he 
can define his maximum reach for each hand. The 
easy reach for each hand can be determined by 
making a circle with the elbow bent. Good posture 
also helps the worker use his body effectively and 
perform his task efficiently. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Scuuck 
Purdue University 


Food fads and fancies—a health problem, 
H. L. Sippte and C. G. Kine. J. Agr. & Food 
Chem. 2, No. 7 (March 31, 1954), pp. 352-354. 
Food faddists and nutrition quacks have replaced 

the old-time medicine man with a program that 
has more far-reaching results in deceiving and 
swindling the public. It is estimated that nutrition 
quacks are influencing some 10 million people in 
the United States. The health of a significant num- 
ber of these is being endangered because they 
follow the diet of the faddist and delay medical 
treatment until it is too late. About half a billion 
dollars is spent annually for so-called “health 
foods,” “health aids,” and “diet supplements” for 
which there is no real need. 

Every thoughtful person should be concerned 
with the health and economic problem that the 
dissemination of food misinformation has created. 
It can be dealt with effectively only when the 
public is provided with sound nutrition informa- 
tion so that food fads and fallacies will be recog- 
nized and rejected. Federal and state laws are 
designed to protect against food frauds, but present 
measures are not sufficient. Nutrition quackery 
cannot be dealt with adequately by law. The Food 
and Drug Administration can act only if a product 
is shipped in interstate commerce and if the 
labeling includes false or misleading statements. 
The FDA does not have jurisdiction over false 
advertising over radio and in public lectures, pam- 
phlets, and books. The Federal Trade Commission 
can act with respect to fraudulent claims that reach 
the public through the above media only if the 
false or misleading matter can be classified as 
commodity advertising. Dealing effectively with 
nutrition quackery must be considered very large- 
ly an educational problem which should be at- 
tacked vigorously in our schools, in adult educa- 
tion programs, and through co-operation with the 
educational programs of food companies. 


Subjects’ estimation of food intake and calcu- 
lated nutritive value of the diet, C. M. Younc, 
F. W. Cuacmers, H. N. Cuurcu, M. M. Cray- 
Ton, G. C. Murpny, and R. E. Tucker. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 29, No. 12 (Dec. 1953), pp. 1216- 
1220. 

It is recognized that the evaluation of the nutri- 
tive value of diets based on calculations of esti- 
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mated food intakes may be subject to considerable 
error. The error due to inaccurate estimations 
might be eliminated if all dietary studies could be 
on a weighed basis. However, in many investiga- 
tions this is neither possible nor even desirable. 
Therefore, information on extent to which subjects 
are able to estimate accurately the size of food 
portions eaten becomes important. 

The subjects in this study included grade school 
children, college students, pregnant women, and 
male industrial workers. A comparison was made 
of the nutritive value of the food intake calculated 
from estimates by the subjects and from measured 
portions, both in terms of average nutrient intake 
of a group and of the individual. On a group 
basis, calculated nutritive values of estimated and 
measured food intakes showed relatively small and 
inconsistent differences in most cases. On the in- 
dividual basis considerably greater variation was 
found between the nutritive values calculated from 
the estimated and from the measured food intakes. 

However, about two-thirds of the subjects esti- 
mated food intake in such a manner that the 
calculated nutritive value was within 20 per cent 
of that of the measured intake. Need for an effort 
to obtain precise information is emphasized. 


Dietary eggs and rheumatic fever, A. D. Was. 
Am. J. Med. Sci. 227, No. 2 (Feb. 1954), pp. 
167-170. 

There exists considerable evidence to support 
the belief that rheumatic fever is of streptococcal 
origin. There is further evidence that the disease 
is produced by a tissue sensitivity reaction involv- 
ing a bacterial product rather than by actual bac- 
terial invasion. Streptolysin S has been cited as 
the bacterial product involved in rheumatic fever. 
A substance capable of inhibiting the hemolytic 
action of streptolysin S is normally present in 
human serum and its activity appears to be re- 
lated to the level of the serum phospholipid. The 
serum phospholipid contains choline, which can- 
not be synthesized by the body but must be ob- 
tained from foods. Since the egg is our richest 
dietary source of choline, the author sought to 
determine whether there existed a_ relationship 
between egg consumption and the occurrence of 
rheumatic heart disease, This was done by obtain- 
ing dietary histories with regard to eggs from 
patients with rheumatic heart disease and from 
normal individuals. The results suggest that sus- 
ceptibility to rheumatic fever may be related to 
the dislike for and the low consumption of eggs, 
resulting in a deficiency of choline in the diet. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Eva S. Banks, Dora Gotprars, 
Dorotuy WETTEMANN, and Mary E. Wurre 
New York City Group 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


How safe are reducing diets? M. Mutman, MD. 
Today's Health 31, No. 10 (Oct. 1953), pp. 
26-37 +-. 

Although scientific studies have shown that there 
is no short cut to successful and permanent weight 
reduction, many would-be reducers resort to re- 
ducing diets prescribed by self-styled experts and 
glamour faddists. The fallacy of these diets is 
discussed. 

The nutritionally safe reducing diet is more 
than calorie-conscious. It must contain a variety of 
foods to insure adequate amounts of essential nu- 
trients to mect the health needs of the individual 
for whom it is planned. The obese teen-ager needs 
more calories, protein, vitamins, and minerals than 
does his overweight grandmother who wishes to 
slenderize. The safe reducing diet is planned to fit 
the degree of obesity and the rate of desired re- 
duction. These should be determined for each 
would-be reducer on the basis of scientific medical 
knowledge.—M.E.W. 


The heart and arteries in mid-life, W. B. Kountrz 
and T. Kuem, MD. J. Am. Geriatrics Soc. 2, 
No. 3 (March 1954), pp. 139-145. 

Heart disease in individuals in mid-life may 
manifest itself in different clinical entities having 
typical syndromes. Primary deficiencies of cardiac 
nutrition, such as lack of essential food substance 
or endocrine deficiency, may be found in_ this 
group. Study of people with heart failure shows 
persistent negative nitrogen balance and protein 
deficiency. 

In older individuals, studies reveal that reduced 
protein intake may be a factor in disturbance of 
protein balance. Diet, however, is not the only 
concern. Findings suggest that hormonal balance 
may have influence on protein and hypoprotein 
factors of the body, which, in turn, influence 
arteriosclerosis. 

Since hypothyroidism anoxia plays a role in de- 
velopment of coronary disease, changes may be 
prevented by controlling rate of oxygen consump- 
tion revealed by basal metabolic rate. Desiccated 
thyroid, iodine, and the B group vitamins may be 
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of aid. A diet may be prescribed which is rela- 
tively high in protein, moderate in fat and carbo- 
hydrates, and particularly low in sugar if the glu- 
cose tolerance course is persistently at variance 
with normal. 

Recognition and correction of deficiencies in 
individuals past mid-life is highly important. 
Strong evidence is accumulating that in persons 
past mid-life nutritional factors of the body are of 
primary importance in health.—E.S.B. 


Do you have speak-ability? G. Mansu. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 30, No. 3 (March 1954), pp. 
229-230. 

Properly understood, speaking before an audi- 
ence is a normal process and should be considered 
simply as an enlarged conversation. Much ab- 
normal fear of making a speech comes from early 
childhood impressions. Continuous exposure to 
speaking situations as a normal part of the school 
curriculum from kindergarten through high school 
is recommended to diminish stage fright. 

Much fear of speaking can be overcome. And a 
small degree of tension probably helps the speaker 
do better work. Preventives for stage fright include 
adequate preparation, organization, motivation, and 
sense of communication, combined with the 
realization of the significance of the thoughts ex- 
pressed. Simplicity in language is an asset. The 
author stresses the importance of speaking being 
done by sincere people who have integrity and 
intellectual humility.—D.W. 


Work with the father in homemaker service, 
R. G. Social Casework 35, No. 
(Jan. 1954), pp. 26-32. 

In this paper, Mrs. Spaulding develops the con- 
cept of the real place of the father in the family 
when his wife's usual responsibility as a mother 
needs to be taken by another because of her illness 
or absence. She points out the necessity of not only 
involving the father in the usual financial and 
physical arrangements concerning the care of his 
children and his home but the need to know how 
to sustain him as the head of the household in his 
new and/or additional responsibility as a parent 
when his wife is not able to share these with 
him. 

Mrs, Spaulding gives some pertinent case illus- 
trations developing the points she emphasized in 
her paper. These make it quite clear that the 
father can be the focal person in planning how to 
best meet his family’s needs through homemaker 


service.—D.G. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Winakor 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Dynel “inner structure,” T. A. Fem, Jr., C. A. 
Setrerstrom, and C, W. Davisson. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 43, No. 10 (May 10, 1954), pp. 296-303. 
The unusual chemical inertness of dynel permits 

dissolution of other fibers blended with it, leaving 

only a dynel “skeleton” or “inner structure.” Dynel 
may be dissolved from any blend except those con- 
taining acetate by using cold dimethylformamide. 

The application of this technique permits separate 

study of the fibers in the blend to discover just 

what properties each is contributing to the blend 
in terms of dyeing, pleat retention, and dimen- 
sional stability. 

Where some finish or treatment has caused un- 
desirable changes in the blended fabric, a “skele- 
ton” of each fiber may be prepared by dissolving 
out the other. Then the condition of each fiber can 
be separately analyzed. Reactions to resin finishes, 
pilling, and shrinkage are studied in this way. The 
technique is not new, but “inner structure” analy- 
sis presents interesting possibilities for wider appli- 
cation. 


The complementary nature of fibers from natu- 
ral and from synthetic polymers, J. B. Quic 
and R. W. Dennison. Textile Research J. 24, 
No. 4 (April 1954), pp. 361-373. 

The main purpose of blending fibers is to achieve 
fabrics with the desirable properties of the fibers 
while minimizing undesirable properties. Synthetic 
polymers are hydrophobic and thermoplastic while 
natural polymers are more sensitive to water and 
accept dyes more readily. 

In this study, wool, acetate, and rayon (natural 
polymers) were blended with nylon, Orlon, and 
Dacron (synthetic polymers). Tests were con- 
ducted in which wholly synthetic fabrics and 
wholly natural fiber fabrics were used as controls. 
Fabric strength, abrasion resistance, crease recov- 
ery, wicking of moisture, pilling, press retention, 
local melting, combustibility, static electricity, and 
effects of humidity, dry cleaning, and laundering 
were compared for the various blended fabrics. 
Indicated minimum percentages of chemically syn- 
thesized fibers to add desired properties to blends 
were determined. Seventy-five per cent Dacron 
combined with rayon gave the fabric resilience 
comparable to all wool, while only 25 per cent 
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Dacron was needed to add press-retaining ability 
to rayon. Nylon was effective in increasing abra- 
sion resistance; and Orlon improved stability of 
wool, acetate, and rayon fabrics to dry cleaning 


and laundering. 


Synthetic pile coatings by color, texture, simu- 
late fur. Women’s Wear Daily 88, No. 97 ( May 
19, 1954), p. 76. 

New pile fabrics of synthetic fibers have a fur- 
like texture and downiness. Dacron, Orlon, nylon, 
and dynel-Orlon blends are used for these coatings. 
Plasticized alpaca fibers also make a fabric which 
resembles fur. The pile materials are being dyed 
in colors of familiar furs. 

Most of these pile coatings should be cleaned by 
fur cleaning methods, although a few are said to 
be dry-cleanable by regular methods. 


How cotton-nylon blends improve abrasion re- 
sistance, A. DescneeMArker. Textile World 
104, No. 5 ( May 1954), p. 100. 

A relatively small percentage of nylon staple 
fiber blended with cotton gives greatly improved 
abrasion resistance. Fabric containing 30 per cent 
nylon proved 200 per cent more abrasion resistant 
than all-cotton fabric when tested by the Stoll wet- 
flex abrasion method. 

Fabrics of twill construction showed the greatest 
increase in abrasion resistance when nylon was 
added to the cotton material. Nylon added to both 
warp and filling gave best results. The denier and 
length of nylon staple affected abrasion resistance 
very little. Fifty washings did not reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of the nylon, but ironing at 430° to 
500°F caused some fusing of the nylon. Strangely, 
the fabric and yarn made of nylon and cotton 
blended together were less strong than those of 
all cotton. This difference in strength was shown 
despite the greater strength of nylon fibers com- 
pared to cotton fibers. 


New du Pont acetate fiber is developed. Women’s 
Wear Daily 88, No. 100 (May 24, 1954), p. 27. 
Type C acetate is a new crimpable fiber already 

in use for tufted carpeting. It is also being tested 

for use in pile fabrics. 

Type C acetate is sold by du Pont in an un- 
crimped state. When the fiber is immersed in 
boiling water it develops a wool-like crimp. It has 
a semi-dull luster and is said to withstand launder- 
ing and dry cleaning satisfactorily. Type C acetate 
and Fiber E, a fiber crimped during manufacture, 
are blended in a textured carpeting. 
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Homemaking Education in the High School. 
Third edition. By Mavupe Wittiamson and 
Mary Srewart Lyte. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954, 423 pp., $3.75. 
While this book has been directed chiefly, as 

were the two earlier editions, to the homemaking 
teachers with little experience and to the student in 
college preparing for teaching, there are many 
valuable suggestions that will help all homemaking 
teachers to achieve greater success and satisfaction 
in their work. The book should have special value 
for teachers who have returned to the classroom 
after several years of non-service, or who were 
graduated several years ago and now come to the 
classroom for the first time. 

Although the present revision follows almost the 
same chapter headings as the last edition, the 
content has been completely revised in light of the 
changes that have occurred in family life, in the 
field of education, and in the amount of additional 
responsibilities that homemaking teachers now 
assume. In recognition of the increasing need for 
young people to learn the ways of democracy by 
living them in the school, the authors have given 
added emphasis to co-operative planning and 
working together in the classroom and to experi- 
ence in problem-solving. A chapter on audio-visual 
aids has been included in the revision. 

Anyone concerned with the teaching of home- 
making will find not only invaluable help in 
understanding the basic philosophy underlying the 
total homemaking program but the philosophy 
basic to such important aspects of the teaching 
program as building the curriculum, understand- 
ing pupils and their homes, teacher-pupil planning, 
guiding pupil development, home experience and 
home projects, evaluation, homemaking for boys 
and for adults. Included also in the discussion of 
these areas are many specific suggestions for the 
teaching situation. 

An excellent up-to-date bibliography included at 
the end of each chapter should serve as valuable 
resource materials for teachers and prospective 
teachers who are interested in further reading in 
education for homemaking.—Everyn F. Mutter, 
Maryland State Department of Education, Balti- 


more. 


Managing for Effective Living. By Mancaner 
R. Goopyear and Mitprep Cuapin Kionr. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954, 344 pp., $4. 
Homemaking teachers who are concerned with 

helping students understand the values of home 

and family life, relate values to purposes or goals 
sought in everyday activities, and use most effec- 
tively the available human and material resources 
in attaining goals will find Managing for Effective 

Living a very helpful book. 

The authors establish the principles of manage- 
ment and then show how to apply the principles in 
a variety of ways. Individual and family problems 
are given consideration through interesting illus- 
trative situations. Related experiences at the end 
of each chapter suggest ways of helping students 
apply the principles presented. 

The book will help students look at management 
as a process through which goals may be achieved 
and help them define personal values and goals. 
They will be stimulated by the role of recent 
time- and energy-saving devices. The charts and 
references will encourage further understanding of 
aids and resources. 

The book concentrates on the problems of the 
average college student, but out-of-school youth 
and adult groups will also find the material chal- 
lenging. It uses various areas of home economics 
to apply management methods to the use of our 
time, energy, money, and materials. It emphasizes 
that management is a continuing process. It will 
be stimulating to educators.—Rurn ScHoo.en, 
Board of Education, Gary, Indiana. 


Democracy in the Home, By Cunistine Beasiry. 
New York: Association Press, 1954, 242 pp., 
$3.50. 

This book is an invitation to parents and to 
young people “to foster the democratic way of life 
in the family setting.” It is the author's objective 
to help the reader to bring his attitudes into greater 
harmony with the philosophies of democracy. 

Dr. Beasley, a professor of child development 
and family relations at the University of Tennessee, 
presents material which is primarily suited for 
parents and for students in introductory courses in 
family relations at the college level. However, 
teachers at the secondary level will do well to in- 
clude sections of this book in their family relations 
units. Readings, primarily suited for parents and 
college students, are suggested for each chapter. 

Although this book does not purport to present 
new facts, several sections represent treatments 
which are unparalleled in the popular literature. 
It is one of the few of its kind that makes the reader 
feel that he is a better person for having read it. 
It is beautifully written and reflects an approach 
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to family life that is practical and appealing.— 
James Watters, University of Alabama. 


The Sociology of Child Development. Revised 
edition. By James H. S. Bossarp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954, 788 pp., $6. 
Contemporary society has come to regard the 

child as a subject for scientific study rather than 

as a welfare objective. Emphasis is upon the 
process of child rearing and a concern for children 
at all cultural levels. 

The sociologist is concerned with the meaning 
and importance of family situations in child de- 
velopment. Through the family the child is intro- 
duced to the process of living with other persons 
and to the accumulated modes of living and think- 
ing of the cultural system of which he is a part. 

To the sociologist the varying types of family 
structures and the social interaction taking place 
between family members are of particular sig- 
nificance. In the first part of the book, effort is 
made to show how the family operates to mold 
the personality of the child, how the family in- 
ducts him into the prevailing culture, what differ- 
entials in this process occur from one class to 
another, and how behavior requirements and 
stimuli are typed at different levels. 

Some attention is given to problem type situa- 
tions and to the way the family reflects and reacts 
to changes and forces within our society. Included 
also is a consideration of the child’s growth beyond 
the world of his family and the way the school 
and the peer group operate to condition him. In 
conclusion, the author considers children as a 
population element, discussing their changing 
status in our society with its special emphasis on 
the emerging rights of childhood. 

The original edition of The Sociology of Child 
Development was a notable and pioneer contri- 
bution to the study of social situations in which 
children live and grow from infancy to maturity. 
The revised edition continues to stress the socio- 
logical approach to the study of child development. 
The results of recent studies are incorporated in 
several new chapters and throughout the text. 
The thorough and extensive bibliography has also 
been brought up to Dirks, Illinois 
State Normal University. 


Your Marriage and Family Living. By Pau H. 
Lanois. Second edition. New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954, 388 pp., $3.20. 
This revised edition of a 1946 book has a much 
more modern and attractive format than had its 
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predecessor. Considerably more space is allotted 
to illustrations. The photographs are exceptionally 
handsome; their subjects are almost invariably 
those with whom the young reader can readily 
identify; and they are often interspersed with the 
text material—all improvements over the first edi- 
tion. 

The current issues of military service, emphasis 
on higher education and the desire among women 
for professional experiences, and the problems they 
bring to courtship and marriage have all found 
their way into the new edition. The suggested 
“Problems and Activities” reflect some of the newer 
educational techniques with ideas for role-playing, 
sociodrama, and simple research projects. The 
references and lists of visual aids have been revised 
and brought up to date. 

The most outstanding revision has to do with 
change in emphasis and approach. The 1946 edi- 
tion “proceeds from the historical to the personal,” 
is sociological and academic in approach. The 
1954 edition is happily much more functional and 
psychological in approach. Historical materials 
are held to a minimum and are presented in a con- 
text of application to today. Whereas only four 
pages in the first edition are concerned with 
dating, the new edition devotes a whole section 
to dating problems; and the early four chapters 
on mate selection become six in the new book. 
Even the section and chapter headings reflect the 
new functional approach: “Changes in the Amer- 
ican Family,” “Mate Selection in America,” and 
“Successful Parenthood in America” become. re- 
spectively “What Marriage and Family Mean 
Today,” “Making Choices,” and “Planning for 
Parenthood.” 

This already popular text should become even 
more widely used because of the extensive re- 
visions in the new edition.—Curistine BEASLEY, 
University of Tennessee. 


These Were the Women, U.S.A, 1776-1860. By 
Mary Ormspee Wurrron. New York: Hastings 
House, Publishers, 1954, 288 pp., $3.75. 

This is indeed a “crowded canvas” of “candid 
shots of all kinds of women, against all kinds of 
backgrounds.” Since in the short space of 271 
pages, 280 women are at least mentioned, some 
are necessarily touched very briefly. Although 
written in a light vein, there is never any doubt 
of the research that lies behind the sketches. Ten 
pages of the book have been devoted to bibliog- 
raphy. 

In her introduction Mrs. Whitton says that her 
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purpose is to present the story of women in the 
early history of the Republic—not only those well 
known but also the obscure. She begins with the 
Revolution because journals of that period make 
material available; she closes with 1860 because 
the Civil War marked the time when women 
found their place as something more than females 
—“when women Civil War clerks lifted their hoop 
skirts high above the mud of Washington in a rush 
to reach their desks in time.” 

For students of the history of women in America, 
there are incidents that have been often overlooked 
and some women about whom little has been 
written. A definite attempt is made to clear away 
the romantic idealization given by biographers 
of the most famous and to make re-evaluations in 
the light of all that is now known of them and 
their times. This is not a book of American 
heroines written for the inspiration of young peo- 
ple but an interpretation by an experienced and 
sophisticated student and writer. As the author 
says in an epilogue: “We give you these women of 
the past—the valiant, the timid, the wise, the fool- 
ish, the romantic and the practical. They are a 
part of the American heritage.”—Evetyn M. Her- 
RINGTON, Syracuse University. 


Instructional Leadership. By Gorwon N. Mac- 
KENZIE and STEPHEN M. Corey and AssoctaTes. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1954, 209 pp., 
$3.2! 

Instructional Leadership brings out the develop- 
ment of its theory through the report of an experi- 
ment in action research carried on by Denver 
secondary school personnel and consultants from 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. It illuminates the dynamic nature of forces 
at play within situations encountered in releasing 
leadership among teachers and administrators and 
makes clear the value of such release for educa- 
tional progress. 

Our understanding of the process of developing 
instructional leadership is advanced through the 
analysis of this experiment. 

By interpreting leadership as a function of help- 
ing others to define their goals or as helping others 
with means to achieve goals, Instructional Leader- 
ship shows how leadership is carried out by dif- 
ferent persons at different times, depending upon 
situations. It points out the differences among four 
methods of leadership: force, bargaining, paternal- 
ism, and co-operative determination of mutually 
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acceptable goals and means. The differences be- 
tween situational factors and personal factors of 
leadership are brought out, and the process 
through which their synthesis takes place is ex- 
plored. 

Those working in all kinds of organizations and 
agencies who seek maximum returns from group 
meetings will find this book an aid toward an 
understanding of the group process and what goes 
on within a total group. Status leaders and others 
will find a clearer understanding of themselves in 
their leadership roles and a keener awareness of 
the problems to be met when they are faced with 
needs for motivating productive group action.— 
Rose Corocne and Ayres, Pennsylvania 
State University. 


The Family Fun Book. 
E1senperc. New York: Association Press, 
188 pp., $2.95. 

The authors, Helen and Larry Eisenberg, have 
presented the material in this book from the stand- 
point of the solidarity of the family and its position 
in our present-day democratic way of life. Even if 
everyone in the family has an outside interest or 
obligation that keeps the family apart much of 
the time, time can always be found for the family 
to have fun together. Families can have fun by 
using the many simple supplies on hand at 


By Heven and Larry 
1953, 


home. 

The organization of the book is such that anyone 
can find a game or suggestion to meet almost any 
situation. These are not games of theory but have 
been used by specialists in the field of recreation. 
Numerous references are made to sources of 
materials. 

The size of the book, along with the ready index 
of all material, is very easy to use. The book in- 
cludes crafts and lists of craft materials as well as 
games by age groups. One of the most interesting 
chapters is about traveling and camping. The 
authors have excellent ideas about collecting camp- 
ing equipment well in advance and many helpful 
hints, such as tying the ground coffee in a muslin 
bag so it will be ready for the boiling water upon 
arrival at the camp site. Various other “before- 
hand” ideas are given which will make any outing 
more enjoyable for everyone. 

Ideas are given that would be of interest to 
homemakers, church workers, classroom teachers, 
recreation leaders for any civic club, or anyone 
who is responsible for group or individual recrea- 
tion.—Auice Korruarcer, Baytown, 


Texas. 
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Nutrition. By Mancaret S. Cuaney. Fifth edi- 
tion. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1954, 484 pp., $4.50. 

The fifth edition of this well-known text has been 
revised to include a discussion of many of the re- 
cent advances in nutrition. Tables and illustrations 
have been added, but the general outline is similar 
to that of earlier editions. The introductory chap- 
ter, which deals with the relation of nutrition to 
health, has been rewritten to include information 
about the newer techniques used in nutritional 
status studies. The chapters dealing with the vita- 
mins have been greatly amplified and contain 
much up-to-date information on the vitamins and 
their relations to other nutrients. The Recom- 
mended Daily Dietary Allowances, Revised 1953, 
are included in the appendix, and these figures are 
used in the discussion in the text in most cases 
although in several of the tables the 1948 figures 
are used for comparison. The table in the appendix 
on the nutritive value of foods is compiled from 
two recent sources, the 1950 edition of Agricul- 
ture Handbook No. 8 and the 1951 edition of the 
Bowes and Church Food Values of Portions Com- 
monly Used. 

The discussion of the nutrition of older people 
in this text is limited. In view of the interest in 
this topic and the number of research reports in 
the literature it would seem to deserve more atten- 
tion than has been given to it. 

Many recent reports are listed among the refer- 
ences at the end of each chapter. 

The revised edition is well organized and is suit- 
able as a reference or a college text for students 
with a knowledge of physiology and chemistry.— 
Mary Brown Parton, Ohio State University. 


Food Poisoning and Food Hygiene. By Berry C. 
Hosss. London, England; Edward Arnold & Co., 
1953, 174 pp., $3.50. 

This book has been written to interest people 
engaged in food handling in the essential facts 
about food poisoning and its prevention. The rec- 
ord of food poisoning incidents in England and 
Wales has steadily increased during the past dec- 
ade, The causes of this increase may be (1) the 
unpreparedness of the nation for the great change- 
over to communal feeding that occurred during 
World War II, (2) the imperfect storage of cer- 
tain rationed foods, and (3) the hardships in the 
national life which resulted in the loss of good 
habits of hygiene and cleanliness. 

Practical experience and the knowledge of many 
public health workers are contained in this semi- 
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technical presentation. The book should have much 
appeal to the nontechnical person. It is a short 
book, written in simple language, and points of 
concern have been highlighted by illustrations and 
pictures. The presentation of the principles of ele- 
mentary bacteriology is excellent. 

Differences in national economy and food hy- 
giene legislation in the United States make this 
book impractical as a textbook, but it can be used 
as a valuable reference. It should be most helpful 
to the Civil Defense Committees in their planning 
of mass feeding operations.—KaTHerine H. Fisner, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Food Selection and Preparation. Fourth edition. 
By Marion D. Sweerman and INcEBorc Mac- 
Ketiar. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1954, 645 pp., $6.50. 

The foundation for meeting the challenge pre- 
sented in the selection of foods from increasing 
varieties of unprepared, partially prepared, and 
ready-to-eat foods on today’s markets is presented 
in an interesting, clear style. In this fourth edition, 
the authors place increased emphasis on careful 
analysis of the five bases for food appraisal: 
nutritive quality, palatability, digestibility, sani- 
tary quality, and economy. Meal planning, treated 
previously in one chapter, is woven into material 
on food appraisal. 

Liberal use is made of food plans and data based 
on research in the Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics Research program of the Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA. Scientific developments 
are documented with up-to-date references. Help- 
ful summaries augment the illustrations, charts, 
and pleasing format. 

When accompanied by suitable laboratory ex- 
periments, this text provides excellent material for 
first courses in food selection and preparation.— 
Ceci.e Hoover Epwarps, The Carver Foundation, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


Biochemistry and Physiology of Nutrition. 
Edited by G. H. Bourne and G. W. Kipper. 
New York: Academic Press, Inc., 1953. Volume 
I, 569 pp., $13. Volume II, 641 pp., $15. 
Volume I. This is what the students of nutrition 

have been hoping to see for a long time—a pulling 

together of the vast amount of information in the 
related fields of physiology and biochemistry which 
contribute to the growing science of nutrition. 
This excellently documented treatise will be of 
greater interest to the advanced than to the ele- 
mentary student. Frequently the authors have 
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found it necessary to summarize rather than to 
present a detailed discussion. For instance, there 
are brief but good summaries on the fat-soluble 
vitamins and the vitamin B complex. This provides 
an orientation, and with the many references, a 
point of departure for the person who wishes to 
study in greater detail. Other subjects are de- 
veloped in detail. The chapter entitled Vitamins 
and Hematopoiesis is a valuable addition. Inclusion 
of the pertinent contributions of the early workers 
as well as the current developments adds an 
interesting historical note. 

The reader repeatedly is made aware of two 
things: (1) the wide range of skills, both in vivo 
and in vitro, that are used in the search for nutri- 
tional facts and (2) the many gaps where investi- 
gation is needed. The student whose interest is 
directed toward human nutrition is very conscious 
of the paucity of information on the basic metabolic 
functions that has been collected from human 
experimental subjects. 

Volume IH upholds the reputation established 
in Volume I; chapters in both volumes are written 
by authorities from Great Britain, Australia, or the 
United States. 

Developed in considerable detail, such titles as 
The Intracellular Localization by Histochemical 
Methods of Enzymes and Vitamins, Structural 
Changes in Vitamin Deficiency, Microbiology of 
Digestion, and The Nutrition of Invertebrate 
Animals are valuable additions to the usual text- 
books on nutrition. Organized under 13 headings, 
the discussion on the microscopic — structural 
changes of particular tissues following biochemical! 
lesions is logically presented with remarkable de- 
tail in only one chapter. 

The three chapters on the hydrolytic, phosphor- 
olytic, and respiratory enzymes, and coenzymes 
review the literature from 814 publications. The 
discussion on coenzymes is organized on the basis 
of their functional group specificity, focusing at- 
tention on the group transfer reaction of the 
coenzyme. Classification on a functional basis re- 
sults in six groups: the H-atom (electron) transfer, 
the phosphate transfer, CO,—decarboxylation, acyl 
transport, NH» transport, and miscellaneous. 

Other topics of particular significance include 
the trace elements and the application to human 
nutrition. Excellent brief summaries present the 
often neglected trace elements. The all-too-brief 
chapter on the application to human nutrition 
might well be expanded into Volume III. 

The books have a pleasing format and a good 
quality semigloss paper, which is easy on the eyes. 
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Tables and diagrams are neatly and clearly pre- 
sented. Subject index, author index, excellent 
documentation, and subject-matter outline at the 
beginning of each chapter, plus subheadings in 
the text, facilitate comprehensive reading. 

Like Volume I, this treatise will be of greater 
interest to the advanced than to the elementary 


student of nutrition.—Nerriz C. Essetnaucn, State 
College of Washington. 


Energy Metabolism and Nutrition. By RKRayMonp 
W. Swirr and Cyrus E. Frencu. Washington, 
D.C.: The Scarecrow Press, 1954, 264 pp., $5.75. 
As the authors state in the preface, the material 

in this textbook was developed in directing ad- 
vanced students in the department of animal nu- 
trition at Pennsylvania State University. Although 
the text is well organized and well written, it con- 
tains little descriptive detail and would be too 
technical for any student not extensively trained in 
chemistry and physiology. 

The authors have selected and brought together 
in a very concise presentation the underlying 
principles and methods of energy metabolism with 
a section on experimentation in this field. It is 
a formidable task to summarize this complex sub- 
ject and to condense the voluminous literature. 
The text covers with a minimum of detail a num- 
ber of topics, including principles and methods 
of calorimetry, acid-base balance, endocrine 
secretions, methane production in ruminants, 
digestibility of feeds, specific dynamic action, 
measurement of nutritive value, methods of animal 
feeding, metabolism in diabetes, work efficiency, 
and adaptation to heat and cold, Of course, of 
necessity in so compact a volume covering a range 
of topics, a good deal of material on energy 
metabolism has been omitted. As pointed out by 
the authors, the bibliographies are incomplete. 
The text is too succinct and selective to serve as 
a comprehensive reference on the subject of energy 
metabolism.—Orrea F. Pye, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Meal Management Manual. By Frances M. 
Herren and R. Tuomas. Dubuque, 
lowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1954, 161 pp., 
$3. 

This manual is an déutgrowth of the authors’ 
experience in teaching classes in meal management 
at lowa State College. It collects under one cover 
the many charts, tables, lists, and directions which 
students need for carrying out the various learning 
experiences involved in meal management. In 
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addition, it includes approximately 60 detachable 
pages of the various forms that students need for 
planning the meals they prepare and serve. 

The permanent, nondetachable part of the 
manual includes a list of references; objectives and 
directions for carrying out each of the projects; 
and a table of weights, measures, and food costs. 
A section on practice meals and one on such special 
meals as teas, coffees, and buffets include well- 
chosen sample menus with recipes, directions for 
serving, and excellent illustrations showing setting 
of the entire table and details of an individual 
cover. Detachable forms for the student to fill out 
include those for menus for family groups with 
check lists for nutritive value and, for those meals 
planned and served by the student, market orders, 
plans of work, check lists for table accessories, and 
evaluation sheets. 

The collection of this material under one cover 
provides a convenient way of handling the 
mechanical aspects of teaching classes in meal 
management. It should benefit the student as well 
as appeal to the instructor.—Heten Cuarcey, 
Oregon State College. 


The Kitchen in Catering. By Joan E. Watiey. 
London, England: Constable and Company, 
1953, 293 pp., 24 shillings. 

This book was written to contribute something 
to the improvement of food service (referred to as 
canteens ) in England and is intended primarily for 
students who are preparing for eventual positions 
of responsibility in institutional catering. 

A wide scope of food service material is covered 
—namely, Planning the Kitchen, Equipment, Or- 
ganization and Planning and Preparation of Meals 
—and it appears to be of a very general nature. 
Much of the information is interesting for com- 
parison with that generally accepted in this coun- 
try. As a reference book in this country, the book 
would appear to be both interesting and worth 
while but hardly practical for a student textbook.— 
Goprrey, University of Vermont. 


Practical Upholstering. ComMmerciat Travers IN- 
strrure. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953, 296 pp., $5.95. 

There is hardly any detail considered too unim- 
portant to be covered in the Commercial Trades 
Institute's book Practical Upholstering. Clear, con- 
cise instructions lead the reader through every step 
of upholstering from foundation work to laying 
out, cutting, and covering. Essential tools and ter- 
minology of the trade are also introduced. 
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Beginning with a simple ottoman, the book, illus- 
trated with detailed drawings and photographs, 
gives the reader the “shop-tested” tricks of the 
trade for achieving professional results. Following 
chapters deal with more difficult types of uphol- 
stering. In addition, the reader is told how to avoid 
or remedy common mistakes. Three appendices 
supplement the directions. A particularly valuable 
one presents hints for working with plastic mate- 
rials that create new upholstering problems. There 
are also a_ section reviewing period furniture 
(though it is too briefly treated to be useful) and 
a glossary of upholstering terms. 

This book will serve as a practical guide to expe- 
rienced teachers and extension workers as well as 
homemakers and novices. Its easy-to-follow direc- 
tions make it an outstanding handbook for the 
beginner, while the perfections of detail make it 
a valuable addition to the library of the nonpro- 
fessional upholsterer.—Marityn Lancrorp, Ohio 
University. 


Fitting Patterns on the Figure. By Tueima Hurr 
Berry. Orono, Maine: Maine University Book 
Store, University of Maine, 1953, 56 pp., $2.45. 
In recent years techniques for increasing speed 

of clothing construction have been enthusiastically 
adopted by many teachers of clothing construc- 
tion. Mrs. Berry's book will be of particular value 
to those who have met with difficulty in applying 
such techniques where the individual’s measure- 
ments do not conform to those of standard pat- 
terns. Mrs. Berry employs a method of direct fit- 
ting of the pattern to the figure which is compara- 
tively simple and accurate and which, at the same 
time, eliminates the need for further adjustments 
in the cloth once it has been cut. 

The step-by-step directions for employing these 
techniques are clear and concise. Photographs of 
live models and of small flexible body forms to- 
gether with line drawings illustrate the techniques 
adequately. In some instances pattern alterations 
could perhaps have been made more obvious by 
the use of contrasting color or shading. In general, 
however, the illustrations are exceptionally clear.— 
Lucite Hunt, Northwestern University. 
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How to Color Tune Your Home. By Lovis 
Cueskin. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954, 203 pp., $5. 

This author's latest efforts seem directed to the 
homemaker, though there is some information 
which verges on the technical. As such, no doubt, 
it can arouse interest and, for the critical and 
thoughtful person, it can serve as stimulation for 
better living with color. Mr. Cheskin’s addiction 
to conventional recipe type color schemes results 
in an apparent lack of tolerance for originality in 
color combination. 

The book is generally interesting reading and 
includes such information as the power of color to 
affect the individual, the factors that determine the 
choice of color and design, and a discussion and 
comparison of the physical, chemical, physiological, 
and psychological aspects of color. 

Twelve color plates, illustrating complementary 
color schemes, and twelve charts, each with twenty- 
five color graduations, are included to demonstrate 
the effectiveness and variety that can be achieved 
by using complementary color schemes.—JANe K. 
Suearer, Florida State University. 


Western World Costume, An Outline History. 
By Carotyn G. Brapiey. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954, 451 pp., $4.50. 

In Western World Costume, Miss Bradley has 
organized in very readable fashion a wealth of 
material on the history of dress from the period 
of primitive peoples to the present time. The book 
is presented in outline form, which permits easy 
cross-reference of the material and facilitates use 
of the book as a reference. 

The major contribution of the author is the 
pertinent analysis, heading each chapter, in which 
she stresses the position and activities of women 
and the cultural and economic interests which 
influenced the development of the particular epoch. 
The chapters on the twentieth century recall sig- 
nificant world events but hint only at the reasons 
for changes in our choices of types and kinds of 
clothing worn today. 

Of particular interest to the student of costume 
is the listing of sources of information on dress, 
the names of artists for costume reference, the 
excellent bibliography of reference books and 
magazines, and the comprehensive glossary of 
clothing terms. The illustrations give a general 
impression of typical items of dress of a period 
but lack the clarity of detail necessary to supple- 
ment the excellent descriptions. 

The author, in her emphasis on the interrelated 
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influences affecting the development of dress, 
brings a stimulating interpretation to fashion, its 
significance as a record of man’s fantasies and 
achievements.—Doris Myers, Carnegie Institute of 
Technoiogy. 


Making Clothes for Your Little Girl. By Heven 
Nico. Tanous. Peoria, Illinois: Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., Inc., 1954, 255 pp., $2.95. 

Written from the point of view of a mother, for 
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Roberts’ 
Nutrition Work 
With Children 


By ETHEL AUSTIN MARTIN. In the twenty 
years since this deservedly popular work was last 
revised, the whole field of nutrition has changed 
so drastically that nothing less than a complete 
rewriting would suffice. Mrs. Martin, with the 
complete co-operation of Dr. Roberts, has done 
this, preserving the spirit and purpose of the 
earlier edition; but, through painstaking review 
of the literature, consultation with experts, and 
examination of current practice, she has written 
what amounts to a new book. Educators, home 
economists, nutritionists, dietitians, pediatricians, 
and all active workers in health and nutrition will 
find this book exactly tailored to today’s needs. 

$7.50 


WNIVE 


The Family 
in the American 


Economy 
By HAZEL KYRK. Analysis of the economic 


position of the American family as affected by 
income, market structure, standards of living, con- 
sumer production, competition, advertising, sales 
promotion, monetary inflation, protective legisla- 
tion, and other factors. Every imaginable influ- 
ence on family income is presented in a dynamic 
style which makes the book a fascinating study 
for the general reader—as well as indispensable 
reading for the home economist, social worker, 
and sociologist. No other author has presented 
so complete a picture of the economic concerns of 


the American family. $6.00 


At your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Home Economists Wanted 


Test Kitchen Director 

Flair for merchandising— Midwest $5000 
Laundry Equipment Testing Technician 

Know fabrics and laundry equipment. Midwest 4800 
Decorator-Kitchen Consultant 

Know color, line and design; use blueprints— 

work with architects. MIDWEST open 
Sales Promotion Representative 

Poised, nice voice 5’5” or over. Travel 75% 

time for foods program. All expenses while 

traveling. 5200 
Many other positions available for teachers, dietitians, 
writers, etc., both for the experienced or recent graduate 
HOME ECONOMIST. Be sure to send your college 
transcript and resumé of experience. No fee unless we 
place you. 


Kay Williams Personnel 


818 Olive—Suite 1431 St. Louis, Missouri 


WANTED: (a) Dierrrian to manage industrial cafeteria, large 
teaching center; Southwest. (b) Crrer preririan; university hos- 
_ 300 beds; plans completed for new medical center including 
ospital of considerably greater capacity. (c) NUTRITION apvison; 
medical department, industrial company; East. (d) Pa D. 
roops with college teaching experience to teach Nutrition courses; 
state university. (e) Nurarrionist for division of maternal and 
child health; state health department; East. (f) Fooo seavice 
MANAGER, Qualified take complete charge of department, teaching 
hospital, 350 beds; staff of 100 including eight dietitians. Mepicar 
Buaeav, Burnerce Laason, Director, Palmolive Building, Chicago 


WANTED ... A STOUFFER DIETITIAN— in Assistant 
Capacity. Must have interest in Quality Food Production 
and ability in leadership. Opportunity for advancement 
to top production position. Meals included free. Good 
Salery, plus participation in incentive bonus plan after 
first year. Apply to STOUFFER’S, 1375 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Just Published 

Today’s Truth about Food and Your Health 
A panel discussion held at the 1954 annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association in San Francisco. 
Gives research-based answers to commonly asked questions 
about food and health. 

American Home Economics Association 

1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. Washington 9, D. C 


other mothers of little girls, this charming book 
should be an inspiration to create attractive cloth- 
ing. Though no longer a full-time designer, Mrs. 
Tanous remains active as a free lance worker for 
garment manufacturers. 

The use of basic patterns and their development 
into other garments by simplified flat pattern tech- 
niques is suggested. Another section in the book 
gives directions for making other garments without 
patterns. In addition there are brief chapters on 
selection of fabric, wardrobe planning, and fitting. 

The emphasis in this book seems to be more on 
clothing’s being attractive and practical with little 
attention given to self-help features. However, the 
attention given to trimming and techniques of 
adapting basic patterns would make it a useful 
reference book where design of children’s clothing 
is taught.—Evsm N. Crovrnamet, University of 
Delaware. 
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Thrift with a Needle. By Micorep Graves Ryan. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954, 168 
pp., $2.95. 

Mildred Graves Ryan has been a college cloth- 
ing teacher and is also an author or co-author of 
several books on clothing. Her training and ex- 
periences in the clothing field in general and in 
her teaching have enabled her to write with 
authority. In this book she writes about mending. 
She has brought together much widely scattered 
material, added her own contributions, and knit 
the whole into a well-organized book. It is unique 
in its comprehensiveness and outstanding in page 
layout. 

The whole book is an explanation of one way 
to achieve “thrift with a needle.” Except for 
various short introductions it is entirely devoted 
to the techniques of repair and alteration of gar- 
ments for all the family and to repair of household 
articles. The general plan of the book and arrange- 
ment of the pages are attractive and make reading 
easy. 

The illustrations and text are both clear enough 
for even a novice to follow. But the book is also 
of interest to the experienced sewer, because it is 
almost an encyclopedia of general mending, patch- 
ing, darning, and simple alterations. The index 
refers to both text and illustrations.—Rosauvie Ratu- 
BONE Crarr, Ames, lowa. 


Children in Focus: Their Health and Activity. 
1954 Yearbook of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, 1954, 277 pp. 
$3.50. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1953. Official Pro- 
ceedings, 80th Annual Meeting, National Con- 
ference of Social Work. New York: Published 
for the National Conference of Social Work by 
Columbia University Press, 1953, 365 pp., $5. 


The Cook-A-Meal Cook Book. By Garner Ciarx. 
New York: Wm. R. Scott, Inc., 1953, 71 pp., $2.50. 


Mary Gallati’s Hostess Dinner Book. New York: 
The British Book Centre Inc., 1954, 186 pp., 


$2.75. 


Summer Cookbook. By Manion McCas- 
ROLL. New York: M. Barrows and Company, 
Inc., 1954, 188 pp., $3. 


The Outdoor Picture Cookbook. By Bos Jones. 
New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1954, 126 pp., 
$2.95. 


New England Cookbook. By Eveanon Eanvy. 
New York: Random House, Inc., 1954, 236 pp.. 
$2.95. 
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“Please tell me" 


Eagerness for information is most prevalent when the 
curriculum includes personal hygiene. But if you 
don't open up this subject, the very girls you could 
help the most may feel too shy to come to you. For 
unfortunately many students have been conditioned 
to believe that “nice girls don't talk about such 
things as . . . menstruation.” 

You don’t want them to be “ashamed” of being 
women. Help them! Tell them! Send for a really 
scientific teaching aid: “How Times Have Changed.” 
It contains anatomical charts, bibliographies, doctors’ 
papers. Students’ booklet—“It's Natural—It's 
Normal" —is also available. 

A discussion of internal sanitary protection is an 
extremely valid part of any such presentation. Girls 
are particularly interested in anything that will relieve 
such pressing social problems as odor, bulk, dith- 
culty of disposal, etc. See coupon. 


Guaranteed by Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 


of the American Medical Association 


hood Housekeeps 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

161 East 42nd St, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send the free material checked 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” — Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet 
for students “It's Natural — It's Normal” with order card for 
additional free supply. 


JH-104-R 


Tampax manual for 


Name 


School Address 


City Zone State 


P 
2 


“Quantity and Cost Budgets for 
Two Income Levels, Prices for the 
San Francisco Bay Area, September, 
1953,” have been issued by the Heller 
Committee for Research in Social 
Economics, University of California. 
Purpose of these budgets issued in 
1954 is to describe “the commonly ac- 
cepted standard of living as the sum 
of those goods and services that pub- 
lic opinion currently recognizes as 
necessary to health and reasonably 
comfortable living.” The budgets are 
set up for two occupational groups— 
salaried junior professional and exec- 
utive workers (with earnings between 
$4800 and $7500) and wage earners 
(with income before taxes of not less 
than $2,000). Complete descriptions 
of the way in which the budgets 
were arrived at, as well as a complete 
charting of the budgets, are included. 
The 92-page multilithed study may 
be ordered by title from The A.S.U.C. 
Store, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4, California. Price is $1.62, plus 
5 cents sales tax for residents of Cali- 
fornia, 


Play groups and play schools are 
being organized in many communities. 
When parents ask the home econom- 
ies teacher for help in planning such 
programs, she might refer them to 
“A Playgroup Handbook for Parents 
and Leaders” by Lovisa C. Wagoner 
—a compilation that was developed 
for groups affiliated with the Parent 
Education Program of Olympic Col- 
lege, Bremerton, Washington. It tells 
the important details that must be 
taken into account by the sponsor- 
ing group—such as consultation with 
health and education authorities of 
the state, need for incorporation, need 
for insurance, the careful selection of 
a leader, and the kind of records to 
be kept. The suggestions on how to 
read to children and how to give 
them musical and game experiences 
suited to preschool children’s needs 
will give participating parents confi- 
dence. The handbook treats parent 
discussions as an important part of the 
play group program. To order the 
140-page mimeographed handbook, 


write The Bookstore, Olympic Col- 
lege, Bremerton, Washington. Price 
$1.50. 


Ways to integrate learning expe- 
riences at school, in the home, and 
in the community to achieve over-all 
homemaking education goals are 
shown in a recent 69-page Office of 
Education bulletin by Druzilla Kent, 
Margaret Alexander, and Mary Lax- 
son. Its title is “Home, School, and 
Community Experiences in the Home- 
making Program,” Office of Education 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 252, 
Home Economics Education Series 
No. 29. Order from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
25 cents. 


The story of standards is told in 
a lighter vein with the aid of cartoon 
drawings in an 18-page booklet, 
“Through History with Standards,” a 
publication of the American Standards 
Association. Single copies of the book- 
let may be requested from the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, 70 East 
45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Hours of enjoyment in schools 
and in homes that help accomplish an 
appreciation of peoples in other lands 
will be provided by an attractive song 
book published by the Association for 
Childhood Education International. A 
joint committee representing the pub- 
lisher and the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America searched for, se- 
lected, and arranged the songs for 
children from 5 to 12 years of age. 
The 60 songs, which are of many dif- 
ferent types, represent 21 different 
nationalities. “Songs Children Like— 
Folk Songs from Many Lands” is the 
title of the book, which may be or- 
dered from the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
5, D.C. Price $1. 


To “encourage revive” 
home or cottage industry in the 
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Philippines, an expert in hand-weaving 
and one in ceramics were appointed 
by the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration of the United Nations to 
train workers in use of modern equip- 
ment and techniques to enable these 
industries to meet competition in 
world markets. Lysbeth Wallace, 
hand-weaving specialist, describes the 
program she carried out in the Philip- 
pines in a report, “Hand-weaving in 
the Philippines.” “The Ceramic In- 
dustry in the Philippines” is the title 
of the report of Mrs. Mary Kring 
Risley, who conducted the ceramics 
project. The reports may be ordered 
from the International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
The price of the first is 80 cents, and 
the price of the second is 25 cents. 


“Time Management and the 
Home Economics Teacher” is an 
attractive 15-page booklet giving sug- 
gestions on how to avoid that harried 
look. Order from the Department of 
Home Economics, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price 
25 cents. 


“The Home-Produced Food 
Supply of Non-Owner Farm Fami- 
lies—Some Factors Associated with 
It,” a 24-page bulletin by Dorothy 
Dickins, gives information only about 
farmers in cotton areas of Mississippi; 
yet its facts have significance for 
many home economics educators. It 
is free upon request from the Publi- 
cations Department of the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station, State 
College, Mississippi. 


Twenty-three sections of the 
world are covered by the 100 films 
listed in a new 1954 catalog of Films 
of the Nations. Though in previous 
vears this film library has offered only 
films of foreign origin, this 1954 
catalog offers also several series on 
the United States. Request the cata- 
log from Films of the Nations, 62 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Nutrition education starts easily 
and naturally with the noon meal 
eaten at school—whether the pupils 
carry their lunches from home, assist 


in preparing one hot dish at school, 
or eat in a school cafeteria—according 
to a booklet published by the Office 


of Education. A 1954 revision of 
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For every age—every day... 
THE “CITRUS SNACK" 


CHILDHOOD ~—*to help correct and prevent vitamin C deficiencies reported 


in an alarmingly high percentage of grade school youngsters. Ww tie) ADOLESCENCE 


—to give C-minus teen-agers the right kind of between- x pick-up to effect C-plus nutrition. 


MOTHERHOOD L 5 ¢ 3 —to help guard against anemia, a and miscarriage 
> 

in pregnancy, and meet ‘ doubled C requirement during lactation. 1 " OBESITY 


—to combat hypoglycemia, help control appetite and provide high-level C intake. 


[> IN OLD AGE-to provide maximal C nutrition during this important period. 


ck FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
Lakeland, Florida 


ORANGES + GRAPEFRUIT + TANGERINES 
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Just Between 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


. the new trend is toward “easy does it” cookery, and we 
certainly approve so long as good flavor and good nutrition still 
come first. A perfect example, we think, is a fine pork sausage 
which takes only three minutes to prepare — yet has all kinds of 
good nutrition, and better flavor than ever! 

It’s the new Swift's Premium Fully Cooked Brown °N Serve 
Sausage which is something entirely diflerent. It actually requires 
only three minutes to prepare for serving, and a half pound of 
these fully cooked sausage links has the same number of servings 
as a whole pound of the old-style, long-cooking sausage. 

Incidentally, this happens to be a sausage that freezes well 
and will keep frozen from three to four months. 


~~ 


KEEP IT 
LOW 


.. we've discovered something. 
Many good cooks do not know how 
to fry bacon. Really! No one ever 
told them, apparently, that bacon 
must be cooked over very low heat. 

After we help some of these 
folks over the kitchen-full-of- 


.we have a booklet for beginners on baking and frying 
which, if we do say so, is a honey! Full of good color and 
nicely bound, it’s called “It's Picture Easy to Bake and Fry 

with Swift’ning Shortening 

baking pies, cakes or biscuits and there is a picture section 
and quiz on deep fat frying. Many fine recipes, too. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy for your own use. Sorry, 
but these are a bit costly to offer in classroom supply, so 
we have to say teachers only, 


QUESTIONS WE'RE ASKED MOST OFTEN 


Q. How do you separate bacon slices when bacon is very cold, just 
out of the refrigerator? 

A. Simply take the bacon out of the refrigerator five minutes before 
you plan to cook it. Then sort of roll up slices to loosen and 
remove desired number of slices all at once. They will then 
eeparate in the frying pan as they cook. 


smoke stage, we tell them these 
last little tricks. It’s easier to fry 
bacon if you do not pour off the 
fat as it cooks. Let the slices float 
in the fat and the bacon will repay 
your gentle treatment with the 


best possible flavor. 


Every step is pictured for 


The Last Word. That's everything for this month, I guess. See you in the November 
issue when we'll have some news about a turkey we know, 
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“Making School Lunches Education- 
al,” the booklet describes how the 
educational possibilities of the school 
lunches are used in different situa- 
tions and provides a four-page bibli- 
ography listing materials on school 
lunch and nutrition education. Order 
the 27-page booklet by title—“The 
School Lunch—Its Educational Con- 
tribution”—and as Nutrition Education 
Series, Pamphlet No. 6, from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 25 cents. 


Your first appearance on tele- 
vision may be easier and more effec- 
tive if you first read a 12-page pam- 
phlet, “Tips on Television,” published 
by the League of Women Voters of 
the United States. The manual, which 
is for sale, tells how to conduct an 
interesting interview, how to intro- 
duce a new publication, how to have 
good relations with the studio, and 
how to dress for the camera. To order, 
write for Publication No. 218 to the 
League of Women Voters of the 
United States, 1026 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Price 25 cents. 


“Egg Buying Guides for Con- 
sumers,” Home and Garden Bulletin 
No. 26, has been announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture as a 
companion piece to “Poultry Buying 
Guides for Consumers,” HG-26, which 
came off the press last year. The new 
egg buying guide has the same format 
as its twin. It is an eight-page bulle- 
tin with 27 illustrations to aid the 
homemaker in her selection of eggs. 
The most important points to remem- 
ber are summarized on the inside of 
the cover and on the back cover—and 
the inside pages give label information 
and show eggs of the four U.S. grades 
as they appear when raw, poached, 
fried, and hard-cooked. The relation- 
ship between U.S. Weight Classes and 
the sizes of eggs is also shown. Au- 
thors of the new bulletin on eggs are 
Rowena S. Mainland, home economist, 
and W. E. Hauver, Jr., marketing 
specialist of the poultry division of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Either 
or both of the buying guides may be 
requested free from the Office of In- 
formation Services, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


“Education in Pakistan” is one 
of a series of publications whose pur- 
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pose is to promote American under- 
standing of educational conditions in 
other countries. This one first outlines 
the origin of Pakistan and describes 
it as it is today. The educational de- 
velopment is described in Chapter 
Two, and the remainder of the book- 
let is devoted to the role that educa- 
tion plays in the life of present-day 
Pakistani children and adults. Detailed 
information on the institutions of 
higher education is given to increase 
the publication’s usefulness to persons 
involved with this country’s exchange- 
of-persons programs at this level. 
Order the booklet as Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1954, No. 2, from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Price 35 cents. 

“Design for Happy Mealtimes,” 
a 48-frame filmstrip accompanied by 
discussion guide, shows practices fol- 
lowed in feeding young children in the 
Merrill-Palmer Nursery School and 
use of the practices in the family eat- 
ing situation. The preparation of the 
material was directed by a nutritionist 
in consultation with specialists of the 
Merrill-Palmer School staff and par- 
ents in the Merrill-Palmer Services. 
It is geared to parent groups and ad- 
vanced high school and college stu- 
dents. The filmstrip with discussion 
guide is priced at $3.50 per print. 
Reprints of the guide may be ordered 
for 15 cents each from the Library, 
Merrill-Palmer School, 71 E. Ferry 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


If you want to know more about 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, the agency that co-operated with 
AHEA in presenting the Conference 
on the Home Economist in Expanding 
Programs of International Service in 
May of 1954, get a copy of “Fact 
Sheet on Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration.” Order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 5 cents each or $2 per hundred 
copies. 


Help in adapting teaching meth- 
ods to individual needs of high school 
pupils is provided in a new publica- 
tion of the Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It reports on a survey 
of adaptations of teaching techniques 
to rapid and slow learners made in 
junior, senior, and regular high schools 
enrolling more than 300 pupils. Pur- 
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pose of the booklet is to stimulate Basic principles of body me- 
schools to examine their procedures chanics and their application to 
with pupils who vary from the aver- homemaking tasks are outlined in a 
age, and it is hoped that it may be new bulletin, “Body Mechanics in 
followed with a publication which de- Homemaking Tasks,” by Mrs. Ethyl 
scribes promising procedures used in Rathbun Grady. Approxim: itely half 
particular schools. The 97-page book- of the 24 pages are devoted to photo- 
let, entitled “Teaching Rapid and graphs showing good and poor posi- 
Slow Learners in High Schools,” may tions for different household tasks. 
be ordered as Office of Education Sponsored by the College of Home 
Bulletin 1954, No. 5, from the Super- Economics at the University of Rhode 
intendent of Documents, Government Island, the bulletin may be ordered 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. from the University Bookstore, King- 
Price 35 cents. ston, Rhode Island. Price 75 cents. 


Entirely rewritten 


(with buymanship 
information included) 


Money Management— Your 

Clothing Dollar is a new, 

completely rewritten guide 

to help you develop your 

own doihing budget and 

buying plan. 

You'll learn some new ways 

to prepare an individual or 

a family buying plan; “how- 

tips on makinga clothing 

budget work with ease; 

“basic background” infor- 

mation on clothing fibers 

and finishes; sound shop- 

ping pointers on buying men’s, women’s, and children’s cloth- 

ing—everything from furs and shoes to hosiery and lingerie. 

Clear-cut organization—backed by a wealth of practical infor- 

mation—the new Money Management—Your Clothing Dollar 

booklet will make a valuable addition to clothing classes as a 

teaching guide, as a student workbook, or as supplementary 

reference material. Money Management — Your Clothing Dollar 
can provide the helpful guidance that is neces- 
sary to turn a fascinating subject into an attrac- 
tive, suitable, and functional wardrobe for every 


family member. Rew G 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


Household Finance Corporation | 
Consumer Education Department No. JHE 1041 
919 North Michigan Avenue | 


Chicago 11, Hlinois | 

Cisne Education bate Please send me a free copy of Money Manage. 

ment— Your Clothing Dollar plus copies 

HOUSEHOLD at 10¢ a free the Money 
FINANCE me agement Program folder. 


Name 


Address 
City Zone state 
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OUR ADVERTISERS — 


FROM AND EXHIBITORS 


A canister vacuum cleaner on a 
“merry-go-round” swivel is new in the 
Westinghouse line. The entire cleaner 
revolves to eliminate the necessity of 
frequent lifting and the cord unreels 
from the base. 

Westinghouse offers to home eco- 
nomics teachers one desk copy each 
of three home freezing guides which 
incorporate much that is new since the 
first guides were published in 1949. 
“How to Freeze Fruits and Vege- 
tables” tells not only how to prepare 
these foods for freezing but also how 
to pick them. “How to Freeze Meat 
and Game, Poultry, Fish and Dairy 
Products” tells, besides what is stated 
in the title, how long they may be 
safely stored, “How to Freeze Ready- 
Cooked Foods” will help freezer own- 
ers to know when to store left-overs 
and how to prepare foods for future 
use. The desk copies may be re- 


quested from Consumer Service, De- 
partment FG, Westinghouse Electric 
Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Additional copies at five cents each 
are also available. 


Year-round hospitality is the rule 
at the plants where Gerber’s baby 
foods are prepared. Guided tours for 
visitors are provided at headquarters 
located in Oakland, California, Fre- 
mont, Michigan, and the new Buffalo 
Road plant in Rochester, New York. 
Families on vacation drop in at the 
plants during the summer, when many 
of the guides are college students. In 
fall, winter, and spring, high school 
and college classes, service clubs, busi- 
ness groups, church clubs, and lead- 
ers in extension work are among the 
organized groups that make the 
tours. 


“Money Management, Your 
Clothing Dollar,” a new booklet 
completely rewritten and newly illus- 
trated by the Consumer Education 
Department of Household Finance 
Corporation, provides practical, up-to- 
date clothing information for every 
family member. 

This bulletin shows how to make a 
clothing plan based on personal needs, 
wants, and activities. Material on buy- 


ing includes basic shopping informa- 
tion on workmanship and value and 
guides for all types of men’s, women’s, 
and children’s clothing plus pointers 
on shoes, hosiery, fabrics, and furs 
(subjects formerly covered in separate 
Better Buymanship booklets). Infor- 
mative charts describe the various 
characteristics of furs, textile finishes, 
and natural and man-made fibers used 
in clothing. Pointers on proper home 
laundering, mending, ironing and 
pressing, and seasonal storage are 
among the topics discussed in the care 
section of the booklet. Write request 
for booklet, sending ten cents to cover 
mailing and handling costs, to the 
Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
IIlinois. 


Coupons in their employee publi- 
cation are the means by which em- 
ployees of General Mills, Inc., become 
acquainted with new products of their 
company. They take the coupons to 
the stores of their choice to obtain the 
single packages for sampling. The 
plan has been accepted with enthu- 
siasm, the cost of employee sampling 
has been lowered, the employees get 
better acquainted with their grocers, 
and the readership of the company 
publications is increased. 


“Choose Foods Wisely,” “Prepare 
Foods Skillfully,” and “Serve Foods 
Artistically” are the chapter headings 
and the themes of a new 16-page meal 
planning guide for class and labora- 
tory. The Basic Seven Food Groups 
form the outline of the first section, 
which discusses each group thorough- 
ly. Twenty-two recipes illustrating 
basic cooking procedures form the 
“Prepare Foods  Skillfully” section. 
The booklet is punched for insertion 
in loose-leaf notebooks and is suit- 
able for class and laboratory work as 
well as for reference. Request from 
the Pet Milk Company, 1448-], Ar- 
cade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


A panorama of foods as they are 
grown on the farm, processed in the 
food plant, then sold by the retailer, 
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and finally are in the hands of the 
homemaker, is used in the nutrition 
exhibit at the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Chicago to show how nu- 
trition knowledge contributes to better 
health and longer life. Sponsor of the 
exhibit is Swift & Company, who 
chose the title “Food for Life” as the 
theme for the exhibit. A feature of 
the exhibit is an animal nursery with 
real ducklings, pigs, and lambs who 
realistically show how proper food se- 
lection affects their health. 


Jeanne Ayers has been appointed 
school service director of McCall's 
Patterns. As “Kit Mason,” she will 
supervise the pattern and sewing pro- 
grams developed for school use and 
all contacts in the home economics 
field. Miss Ayers’ assistant will be 
Mary E. Bushee, whose title will be 
that of home economics field-repre- 
sentative. 


A new adhesive-backed plastic 
covering which can be applied to 
almost any clean, dry, flat surface has 
been introduced for the use of do-it- 
yourself home decorators. It is made 
of a new formulation of Monsanto 
Ultron vinyl film in sheets 18 inches 
wide in a variety of colorful designs. 
No water, paste, or tools are needed 
to apply the covering, which is called 
Con-Tact. When applying, the Con- 
Tact may be lifted to alter its posi- 
tion or to remove wrinkles or air 
bubbles. It re-adheres easily and also 
adheres more strongly as time passes. 


A new model of vacuum cleaner 
which is rolled about on big rubber 
wheels is being introduced by the 
Lewyt Corporation. The cleaner fil- 
ters the air five times, states the manu- 
facturer, limits its noise to a gentle 
hum, has greater rug cleaning power 
than other models, has a dial system 
for adjusting the suction to the job to 
be done, and boasts a square shape so 
that it can be stored in a 10-by-12- 
inch closet corner. A tool rack for 
carrying the tools on the cleaner and 
a wall rack for storing the tools may 
be purchased with the cleaner. 


Rosemary Schaefer has joined the 
staff of Household Finance Corpora- 
tion as one of the editors of its Money 
Management materials and assistant 
director of consumer education. She 
will succeed Mrs. Verna Goessl, who 
resigned to devote full time to home- 
making. Miss Schaefer was previously 
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home economist in the farm division 
of the National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago, and is chairman of the home 
safety education committee of the 


AHEA. 


A Braille translation of “Very 
Personally Yours,” the educational 
booklet about menstruation published 
by the International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co., distributors of Kotex sani- 
tary napkins, is being made available 
to the blind. It will be given free to 
libraries and schools for the blind all 
over the country. The original version 
of this booklet contains many illus- 
trations, but drawings reproduced by 
means of the dots do not have mean- 
ing for the blind. Thus the text was 
slightly rewritten to make the subject 
understood — without 


matter easily 


drawings. 


Six new kitchen units greeted 
Buhl (Minnesota) High School girls 
when they entered their home eco- 
nomics laboratory this fall. The new 
units are part of a modernization pro- 
gram encompassing the entire home 
economics department and are Re- 
public Steel kitchens containing elec- 
tric range and double-bowl, flat-rim 
stainless steel sink along with a va- 
riety of wall and counter cabinets 
which illustrate many different solu- 
tions to storage problems. Some of the 
units contain dishwashers. The new 


foods laboratory, which is approxi- 
mately 30 x 60 feet, was designed 
with the assistance of Mrs. Kathryn 
Kinsman, home economics instructor, 
and K. C. Satterfield, superintendent 
of schools in Buhl. 


Careers in restaurant work will 
be publicized in a five-year program 
recently announced by the H. J. Heinz 
Company. The company will distrib- 
ute vocational counseling packages to 
high schools and conduct a nation- 
wide program through 
which parents will learn of the indus- 
try’s opportunities. In addition, a 
Heinz scholarship program will give 
professional 


educational 


outstanding — students 


training for restaurant work. 


It's a dishwashing basket that has 
just been added to the list of commer- 
cial products produced by the Wooster 
Rubber Company in its Rubbermaid 
line. Odorless and cushion-coated, the 
13'2-inch square unit handles china 
and glassware in either manual or agi- 
tator type dishwashers. This remov- 


able rack is intended to double the 
capacity of a dishwasher unit for cup 
or glass dishwashing and also as an 
extra rack for separate use as a tem- 
porary plate holder. It has an inside 
rack which permits two-layer stacking 
of cups and glasses and, when re- 
moved, provides additional space for 
the washing, rinsing, and drying of 
larger kitchenware. 


A complete listing of McGraw- 
Hill Text-Films is available for help 
in planning fall study units and pro- 


Good News 
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Dieters... 


Here’s a 
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grams. Three new films in the “Mar- 
riage” series are given, as well as a 
new film in the “Ages and Stages” 
series and other films on child guid- 
ance and development. In the “This 
Is America” series will be found 
“Tower of Destiny,” a film which pre- 
sents the story of the building of the 
United Nations and 
takes the viewers on a guided tour. 
Write for the listing to Text-Film De- 
partment, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


headquar ters 


pany, Inc., 330 W. 42d Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


non-caloric 
sweetener 


you can 


SUCARYL'S new! It’s not saccharin, nor 
is it related to any other synthetic 


A Party Sponge Cake made 
with SucarYL—just one of the 
low-calorie dishes from the 
new Recipe Booklet.* 


sweetener, old or new. It’s sugar-sweet 
and stays that way—in any cooking 


really 


process. And it won't turn bitter. No 


calories at all in SuUCARYL. It’s 


wonderful for sugar- 
cautious dieters! 


cook with! 


Abbott 


(In any food, SUC ATVI 
at any (Cyclamate, Abbott) 
temperature) THE MEW NON-FATTENING SWEETENER 


Available at pharmacies; or write 
Abbott Laboratories, No, Chicago, Ill, 


~ 
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CURREN ATIONS 


and Pamphlets 


ican Home Economics Association 


Attractive, authentic, inexpensive 
andbook 


of Food Preparation 


OT 


Prepared by the Terminology Committee 
of the Food and Nutrition Division of 


Ready Heference ¢ Public Relations AHEA. Completely revised, enlarged, 
and published with attractive new cover. 
Recruitment ¢ Subject Matter 


Leaflets and pamphlets—for recruitment in The AHEA Saga. A history of the AHEA. 
junior and senior thigh schools and colleges, By Keruran E. Batpwin. 108 pages. 
for your own reference, for your school guid- "I $2.00 
ance counselor. ‘Titles cover home eco- The Life of Ellen H. Richards. By Can- 
nomics in general and careers in specific ovine L. Hunt. 330 pages $1.00 


occupations. Home Economics in Higher Education. 


Careers in Home Economics. Complete Prepared by the Committee on Criteria 
packet of 11 titles in attractive folder for Evaluating College Home Economics 
$2.25 programs. 177 pages $2.50 

Titles may be purchased individually. Opinion Building. A public relations Guide 
for home economists. By LYNN STRATTON. 

50 pages 50 


List 


Selected titles from the AHEA list of useful An annotated list of all current AHEA pub- 

bibliographies: lications free on request. 

List of Films on Family Relations and Publications Subscription Plan, 1954-55. 
Child Development. 16 pages $0.25 Automatically brings you all AHEA pub- 

Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets on lications produced for sale (except the 
Foods and Nutrition. 3 pages 05 Journal) as soon as thev are off the press. 


Subscription from August 1, 1954 to July 


Annotated Bibliography on Family Cen- 31, 1955 $1.75 


tered Education. Lists pamphlets, bul- 


letins, and reprints. 44 pages 25 
Annotated Bibliography on Family Cen- 
tered Teaching. 5 pages 10 


Urder from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, I. C. 
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Early acceptance of food variety by the 
infant is important . . . not only for 
the increased nutrients . . . but be- 
cause it lays the foundation for future 
good eating habits. As the child 
grows, well-established eating habits 
give the mother more latitude in plan- 
ning well-balanced meals for the whole 
family ... without catering to “fussy” 
eaters. 


Acceptance of variety starts with foods 
that have appealing flavors and the 
agreeable texture which provide the 
infant with pleasant early eating ex- 
periences. Gerber’s offer a complete 
selection of specially-prepared baby 
foods . . . to stimulate appetite and 
give the necessary choice to meet the 
varying needs of different babies. 


For an especially good beginning — Ger- 
ber’s “Starters” — 4 Cereals (now in 
new “‘Quad” package), Strained 
Orange Juice, 7 Strained Meats, 
Strained Egg Yolks. To further the 
cause of a well-balanced diet: 30 
Strained Vegetables, Fruits, Soups 
and Desserts. 


BABY FOODS 


Start with these FREE TEACHING AIDS! Write to 
Gerber’s, Dept. 2510-4, Fremont, Mich., for Teacher's Manual and 
desired number of Students’ Leaflets. Both are 


authoritative guides on infant nutrition, prepared ’ i i luding Meats. 
‘ete. 4 Cereals © 60 Strained and Junior Foods, including Mea 
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Now! completely separate automatic cycles 
the new 1955 Kelvinator Automatic Washer 


1- The Fine Fabrics Cycle 


2- The Regular Cycle 


“It’s like having two separate washers...” 


says Joan Adams, Kelvinator Institute for Better Living 


> “With two completely automatic washing 
cycles you can select the ideal cycle for every 


type of fabric . . . do every bit of washing 
automatically ! 


“The fine fabrics cycle permits separate fast washing of fine 
things, wool blankets, colors of questionable fastness, smaller 
loads . . . saves up to 4 the soap, 4 the water, 4 the time. 


JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR, 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
Please forward— 


© Full information of Kelvinator’s School Appliance Installation Plan. 
© Literature on Kelvinator’s new 1955 Laundry Equipment. 


“Just set the dial— instantly Kelvinator's exclusive ‘Tel-A- 
Fabric’ signal lights up to show the washing cycle you select. 
The backguard has full-width fluorescent lighting, too, for 
easier sorting of clothes.” 


“Regular cycle proves to your students how really CLEAN 
automatic washing can be. Kelvinator’s Shampoo Washing 
loosens toughest soil without impairing tensile strength of 
fabrics. X-Centric Agitation simulates gentle hand washing. 
Overflow Rinse floats grime and soap scum away. Spin-drying 
removes 25°, more water than wringing. 


“New 1955 Kelvinator dryer completes the laundering job with 
triple safety : safe, low heat; safe, smooth cylinder ; safety door. 
Here's fluffy, wrinkle-free drying in minutes. 


“Your local Kelvinator dealer will gladly demonstrate Kelvin- 
ator laundering to you and your class. Ask him about our 
special School Appliance Installation Plan.” 
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